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LORD BEACONSFIELD. 


The late Artemas Ward, as he tells us, was 
once asked, “What are your principles?” 
“ Principles!” replied the astonished Artemas, 
“principles! I haven’t a single principle. 
I'm in the show business.” 

We may take these words as affording a 
very fair estimate of the character and a very 
good characterization of the labors of Lord 
Beaconsfield, whose iong and remarkably suc- 
cessful career has just been terminated by 
death. Whether we contemplate him as a 
writer of novels which secured the public ap- 


plause for a day and then were forgotten; or 





as a youthful politician vainly endeavoring 
three successive times to obtain votes enough 
to give him a seat in Parliament; or asa 
radical accepting the support of O’Connell 
and Joseph Hume, and then a tory making 
fierce war upon the former, and then a radi- 
cal-tory opposing every conservative govern- 
ment, which he denounced as “an organized 
hypocrisy ;” or as a leader of the protection- 
ists fiercely assailing and helping to over- 
throw the Peel government in 1846; or asa 
radical free trader denouncing protection as 
“an exploded system”; or as the acknowl- 
edged leader.of the tory party, quick to dis- 
cern and prompt to improve every opportu- 
nity whereby he might advance the interests 
of his party, and especially of himself; or as 
a prime minister shaping the policy and 
largely controlling the legislation of a power- 
ful government; or as a diplomatic juggler 
making a formal treaty at Berlin upon terms 
secretly agreed upon beforehand with the two 
chief treating powers, Russia and Turkey ; or 
as a dying statesman revising a speech on. his 
death bed, and anxious that he should not go 
down to posterity talking bad+ grammar ;— 
from first to last, always and everywhere, this 
extraordinary man was engaged “in the show 
business.” And in this line he was a more 
“stunning success” than the great Artemas 
himself. , 

Born in 1804, Lord Beaconsfield reached 
the advanced age of seventy-seven, and his 
political career extended over a period of more 
than forty-four years. Of Jewish parents, his 
father a disciple of Voltaire and Rousseau, 
his mother a despiser of her race, he himself 
was baptised into the Christian faith when he 
was twelve years of age. In his early life he 
had to meet and to learn to despise the bitter 
prejudices which were everywhere entertained 
toward the Jews as a race. He was never 
thoroughly educated. None of the great uni- 
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versities can claim him aa a distinguished 
son. The first knowledge we have of him is 
of a vain, flippant, cynical young man, whose 
dress was always not neat but gaudy, whose 
manner was theatric and fantastic, and whose 
whole appearance was that of a coxcomb. 
But it would seem that he very early formed a 
distinct purpose in life, and that he worked 
on with unconquerable will, and in the face 
of obstacles that might well have seemed in- 
surmountable, until he had fully realized his 
ambition. In 1832, just after his first defeat 
in his contest for a seat in Parliament, he 
astonished Lord Melbourne, who then met 
him, became interested in the story of his de- 
feat and in him as a young man of promise, 
and who, to his question as to what he (Dis- 
raeli) wanted to be, received as a reply, “I 
want to be Prime Minister.” Probably this 
purpose was formed in his mind long years 
before. His earliest writings justify this sup- 
position. 

In the earlier part of his career, Lord Bea- 
consfield’s literary activity was very great; 
but even then his ambitions were a}] evidently 
political. His first novel, “ Vivian Grey,” was 
published in 1826. Though a review of the 
time pronounced it a work “abounding with 
passages not surpassed for their beauty in our 
literature,” and a work that “ will be re-per- 
used at intervals with the delight of novelty,” 
yet the interest it awakened proved to be 
transient, and Was due far less to any literary 
merit than to the fact that it was a keen and 
somewhat coarse satire, the victims of which 
were personages well known in social and 
political circles. This first of his novels, the 
hero of which was its author, is always classed 
among his other works of a distinctly polit- 
ical aim —such as “ Popanilla,” “The Young 
Duke,” “ Contarini Fleming,” “The Revolu- 
tionary Epick, a Poem,” “Henrietta Tem- 
ple,” “ Venetia,” “ Coningsby,” “ Sybil,” 
“Tancred,” and “ Lothair,’—and all of 
which, in one form or another, were designed 
to prepare the way for or to contribute to 
their author’s political advancement. Be- 
tween the publication of “ Tancred ” and “ Lo- 
thair” a period of twenty-three years elapsed, 
and during all this time Mr. Disraeli was en- 
tirely devoted to politics. Three of his works, 
“ Coningsby ” incidentally, and “ Alroy” and 
“Tancred” as. their one chief object, vigor- 
ously attacked the existing prejudice against 





the Jewish race. Of the latter, James Russell 
Lowell sharply said: “ Moralists tell us that 
every man is bound to sustain his share in the 
weight of the world’s sorrows and trials, and 
we honestly feel as if we had done our part 
by reading ‘ Tancred.’” 

The catalogue of Mr. Disraeli’s literary 
works embraces perhaps twenty volumes, all 
but two or three being works of fiction. That 
any one of them, now that their author has 
gone from among the living, will hereafter be 
read or remembered is improbable. Even his 
iatest work, “ Endymion,” published but a few 
months ago, and the first appearance of which 
was marked by a public furor, is already 
neglected and forgotten. Works which are 
written with no higher purpose than that of 
promoting the personal fortunes of the writer, 
and in the prosecution of his “show busi- 
ness,” are not likely to prove immortal or to 
gain any honorable place in literature. For 
a brief day, and only for a day, the literary 
works of Mr. Disraeli were immensely suc- 
cessful. 

The same astonishing success attended and 
rewarded Mr. Disraeli’s efforts as a politician 
and statesman. But here, too, his fame will 
be likely to prove ephemeral. He will be re- 
membered, no doubt; but only as a successful 
man, and not as one whose labors inured to 
the lasting advantage and renown of his 
country. For nearly fifty years he was a 
prominent actor in the councils of the British 
nation. He bore a part, and an influential 
part, in the discussion of almost every meas- 
ure of public interest and of governmental 
administration. His speeches, if they should 
ever be gathered together and published, 
which is unlikely, would make a great many 
bulky volumes. His powers of sarcasm and 
ridicule, his readiness of retort, ‘his quickness 
to see and assail an opponent’s weak points, 
his audacity, his coolness and absolute self- 
command under all circumstances, were un- 
equalled. By these qualities he often gained 
the mastery in parliamentary debate. They 
were all displayed to the highest advantage in 
his tremendous assault upon the administra- 
tion of Sir Robert Peel, which, while success- 
ful in repealing the corn laws, and thus doing 
something to mitigate the horrors of the Irish 
famine, was soon destroyed by its own success. _ 
It was then that Lord Melbourne, listening to 
Disraeli, and recalling how he had many years _ 
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before told him that he could never be Pre- 
mier, said, “By Jove, I believe he’ll do it 
after all.” But the one thing which Mr. Dis- 
raeli never once displayed in all his long par- 
liamentary career was a conscience. Unlike 
his great opponent, Mr. Gladstone, in almost 
all things, he was unlike him in nothing so 
much as in his total lack of strong moral 
convictions, He was a man of policies and 
not of principles. An over-actor at first, and 
thus provoking laughter and contempt, as in 
his famous “maiden speech,” which was a 
failure only in the sense that the House would 
not hear him, he soon learned that the public 
is best pleased to 


“ Give to dust that is a little gilt 
More laud than gilt o’er dusted,” 


and thus his “show business” was always 
successful. Thus he played his part with 
consummate skill until, in 1874, he realized 
the great ambition of his life in being called 
to the Premiership. In this high office his 
administration was such as to afford a fitting 
climax to his sensational and theatrical career. 
His purchase of the Suez canal from the 
Khedive of Egypt, his abortive attempt to 
form a South African Confederation, his in- 
vention of a new title for the Queen as Em- 
press of India and sending her son to make 
asort of imperial tour of that country, his 
war upon the Zulus and upon Afghanistan, 
unprovoked and wicked in both cases, his 
espousal of the cause of Turkey against her 
oppressed Christian subjects, his Berlin treaty, 
where his “ peace with honor” was obtained 
by giving to Russia all the honor, prestige, 
and territory (in ceding Bessarabia), which 
she had lost in the Crimea,—these were the 
chief fruits of his administration, all of them 
either worthless or shameful. That Lord 
Beaconsfield possessed talents of the very 
highest order cannot be denied; but it is 
equally true that he so employed them as 
fairly to entitle him to be called the prince 
of showmen. Grorce ©. Noyes. 








MEMORIAL HISTORY OF BOSTON, VOL. II.* 


tory ” was sketched, and a notice of the first 
volume given, in THE D1at of last December. 





* Taz Memoriat History or Boston, including Suffolk 
county, Massachusetts, 1630-1880. Edited by Justin Winsor, 
Librarian of Harvard University. In four volumes. Vol. II, 
The Provincial Periods. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 








This second volume contains over six hun- 
dred and fifty pages, and about twice the 
number of illustrations in the first. Eighteen 
different writers have contributed to it. The 
period covered is what is termed the Provin- 
cial Period. It was a time when the old co- 
lonial ideas were undergoing a change. There 
were now Royal Governors, and Dr. George E. 
Ellis has fully described: them, and vividly 
pictured their pretensions, their “court,” 
and their troubles in maintaining their pfe- 
rogatives against the adroit, stubborn, grow- 
ing oppositions of the patriot party. Though 
now one of William and Mary’s provinces, 
New Englaad, especially Boston, was begin- 
ning to feel the ferment of the new wine of 
its own individuality. A great many pre- 
lusive “declarations of independence” were 
beginning to be made. Unawed by the aris- 
tocracies of station and birth and wealth, 
there was coming into self-consciousness and 
forcing itself into recognition a new phase of 
stalwart democracy—as represented, for in- 
stance, by old John Wise. This phase of 
Boston’s evolution is finely portrayed by Mr. 
Horace E. Scudder. Colonel Higginson sets 
forth the French and Indian wars, and how 
these experiences of the people were pre- 
paring them for the coming conflict between 
Crown and Province; Mr. George M. Towle 
writes of Benjamin Franklin as the typical 
“ Boston Boy ;” and Mr. Goddard furnishes 
an exceedingly interesting chapter on the 
Newspaper, its small and quite unheroic be- 
ginnings, with, however, the puttings forth 
of a new life under the influence of the new 
independent political aspirations of the peo- 

ple. 

The longest chapter in the volume is the 
one by Dr. Alexander McKenzie, on the re- 
ligious history of the Provincial period. This 
is exceedingly well done. So also is the related 
chapter, by the Rev. Dr. Henry M. Dexter, on 
the influence of the famous Mather family, 
especially Increase Mather and Ris yet more 
renowned son Cotton Mather. There could. 
be no history of Boston which should leave 
out the position taken and the singular 
influence exerted by these men—these un- 
mitred, Protestant, Calvinistic, erudite, de- 
vout, phenomenally industrious, Congrega- 
tional, Boston prelates. The first of the 
Mathers was Richard, who arrived in Boston 
at the age of thirty-nine, in 1635, already a 
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learned and famous preacher. “ His voice,” 
we are told, “ was loud and big, and uttered 
with a deliberate vehemency it procured 
unto his ministry an awful and very taking 
majesty.” His son, Increase Mather, born 
in 1639, was so named in grateful recognition 
of “ the increase of every sort wherewith God 
favored the country about the time of his 
nativity.” He entered Harvard College at 
twelve, and graduated at seventeen. After 
studying several years at Dublin University, 
and preaching in various places in England, 
at the age of twenty-six he settled as pastor 
of the North Church in Boston, where he 
“continued to fulminate, to the delight of his 
adherents and the great terror of his foes, for 
almost sixty years; and by the force of his 
learning, his logic, his sense, his eloquence, 
his tireless energy, his adroitness of intrigue, 
his sagacity and audacity in partisan com- 
mand, he became, during the first thirty years 
of that time, the most powerful man in all 
that part of the world.” The epitaph on 
Richard Mather ran as follows: 


“ Under this stone lies Richard Mather, 
Who had a son greater than his father, 
And eke a grandson greater than either.” 


This grandson was Cotton Mather. From 
the cradle to the grave, remarks Professor 
Tyler (in his “History of American Litera- 
ture,” a work which has never yet been suf- 
ficiently appreciated), Cotton Mather was “ the 
idol of a distinguished family, the prodigy 
of both school and college, the oracle of a rich 
parish, with an enormous memory, an enor- 
mous appetite for.every species of knowledge, 
an enormous zealand power for work, an enor- 
mous passion for praise.” At eleven years of 
age he was a freshman in Harvard College, 
and graduated with precocious distinction at 
fifteen. At seventeen he began preaching. 
A troublesome habit of stammering he over- 
came by remembering always to speak “ with 
a dilated deliberation.” At twenty-two he 
was ordained as associate with his father 
as pastor 6f the North Church, Boston. 
Here, as Mr. Tyler rather drolly states it, 
“in the pauseless prosecution of almost in- 
credible labors, literary, philanthropic, ora- 
torical, and social, he continued to the end of 
his days on earth. He departed this life in 
1728, having been permitted to contemplate 
for many years, and with immense delight, 
the progress of his own fame, as it rever- 
berated through christendom.” 





The chapter in this volume of probably the 
widest interest is the one contributed by 
Mr. William F. Poole, Librarian of the Chi- 
cago Public Library. Its subject is “ Witch- 
craft in Boston.” No man in America is 
more entirely at home in this period of our 
New England history than Mr. Poole. Be- 
sides his capacity for original investigation, 
he has the judicial temper. He has knowl- 
edge of the record, and seems to know how 
to get at the reasonable interpretation of it. 
His article is partly of the nature of a de- 
fense, which was made necessary by the gross 
misrepresentation which had gained currency 
respecting the matter of Witehcraft in Bos- 
ton, and particularly the relation of the 
Mathers to it. Mr. Poole has made a sig- 
nally valuable contribution to the truth of 
history. Witchcraft, in the time of the 
“Salem craze,” was no new thing, neither 
was the hanging of persons convicted of 
being “ witches” peculiar to New England ; 
and, especially, the Salem mania for trying to 
put an end to the craze of witchcraft was not 
caused by the instigation of the Mathers. 
No such charge had ever been brought against 
them up to 1831, when the Rev. Charles W. 
Upham, a Unitarian minister in Salem, took 
it into his head, as a rather pretentious 
“critical interpreter,” to reverse the previous 
estimate of Cotton Mather, and to heap re- 
proaches upon him, as if he had been the 
very demon of the witchcraft prosecution. 
In that year Mr. Upham published his “ Lec- 
tures.” The following year he published a 
second edition, taking special pains to file a 
caveat as the original discoverer. Thirty-six 
years later he published his “ History,” re- 
iterating his accusations. Cotton Mather had 
a “burning zeal for the cause of Evangelical 
religion.” Mr. Upham appears to have had a 
burning zeal against it; in part hinc lacryme. 
As Mr. D. A. Goddard, editor of the “ Boston 
Daily Advertiser,” has remarked : 

**It is the old, old story of heroes lifted a great 
deal too high in one century, only to be dragged 
down a great deal too low in another. For a hun- 
dred years after their death the fame of the Mathers, 
father and son, rode on the crest of the waves. * * 
If it were possible to believe that the iniquity of mo- 
tive and of conduct charged upon these two ministers 
were truly a part of their character, if it were possi- 
ble to regard them as the foremost among the guilty 
wretches at whose door the blame for the dark deeds - 


of 1692 must forever lie, there would still be myste- 
ries in their lives more confounding than witchcraft.”’ _ 
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In an article in the “ North American Re- 
view,” April, 1869, Mr. Poole took the matter 
in hand, and replied to Mr. Upham’s assaults 
upon the Mathers.” 


‘The historical record [said Mr. Goddard at the 
time] was clearly and unmistakably on his side. To 
the courage and critical discrimination of Mr. Poole 
in our day is due the honor of disentangling the web 
ingeniously woven anew round these illustrious men, 
and placing them before the world in their true char- 
acters once more. We welcome his elaborate but still 
too brief vindication in our leading Review, which, 
in spite of Mr. Upham's heavy broadside against it, 
stands, as it seems to us, unshaken in its material 
statements, the nearest approach we have yet had to 
the true version of a period and of men that, after 
all that has been written abonpt them for nearly two 
centuries, are stili so little appreciated and under- 
stood.”’ 


If that was true of Mr. Poole’s article in the 
“North American” then, it is yet more 
largely true of his contribution to this “ Me- 
morial History.” 


‘*The storm of terror and death [says Mr. Poole] 
called the Witchcraft Delusion, which swept over 
Europe in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
left its traces on the early life of the New England 
colonies. While it raged in Europe, thirty thousand 
victims perished in the British Islands, seventy-five 
thousand in France, one hundred thousand in Ger- 
many, and corresponding numbers in Italy, Spain; 
Switzerland and Sweden. Witchcraft in New Eng- 
land was of a sporadic and spasmodic type compared 
with its epidemic and protracted virulence in the old 
world ; and yet the thirty-two executions in the New 
England colonies, for supposed confederation with 
devils, have filled a larger space in history and in 
public attention than the thirty thousand éimilar 
executions which occurred in the mother country. 
English writers at this day, when they need strik- 
ing proofs of the superstitions of former times, 
take their illustrations from the records of New Eng- 
land witchcraft. * * The New England colonists 
had no views concerning witchcraft and diabolical 
_ agency which they did not bring with them from the 
Old World.” 


But Mr. Poole’s treatment of witchcraft in 
general, and of its larger development at 
Salem in 1692, is only incidental, as he con- 
fines his attention to cases which occurred 
in Boston, of which but little has been known. 
Four of these resulted in the execution of 
their alleged criminals—Margaret Jones in 
1648, Mary Parsons in 1651, Ann Hibbins 
in 1656, and Goody Glover in 1688. The 
cases of Mercy Short in 1692, and of Mar- 
garet Rule in 1693, which were under the 
special care of Cotton Mather, are also in- 
vestigated, and bring to light much interest- 





ing matter illustrating the humane “ Boston 
method,” so unlike the barbarous methods 
pursued at Salem. Both these cases were 
treated by Mr. Mather without any legal pros- 
ecutions or public notoriety, and they passed 
off without excitement or injury to the repu- 
tation of either of the parties. The details 
of the Mercy Short case are now for the first 
time made public, as they were only recently 
discovered among the Mather manuscripts in 
the American Antiquarian Society by the 
librarian, Dr. 8S. F. Haven, who has fur- 
nished the narrative to Mr. Poole. The 
Mercy Short case was under treatment in the 
summer of 1692, while the Salem barbarities 
were in progress. ‘This case alone is a com- 
plete refutation of the charges made against 
Cotton Mather for instigating and being in 
sympathy with the Salem executions. Mr. 
Poole then makes a historical sketch of the 
witch literature of Boston, which comprises 
nearly all that was written on the subject in 
this country, beginning with Increase Ma- 
ther’s “ Remarkable Providences,” 1684, and 
ending with “Some Few Remarks” concern- 
ing Robert Calef’s “ More Wonders,” written 
by the parishioners of the Mathers, 1701; in 
all eight books. What he says about Calef’s 
book will attract the attention of New Eng- 
land historians; for no book of that period 
has had a greater reputation with the writers 
who have abused the Mathers. Mr. Poole 
shows from the best genealogical sources that 
Calef was a boy fourteen or fifteen years old 
when the Salem tragedies were in progress. 
“The reputation,” says Mr. Poole, ‘ which 
has been associated with the name of Calef 
for the past century as a stalwart agent in 
putting an end to Salem witchcraft, is an 
anachronism, a myth, and a delusion.” The 
book bearing his name, of which he did not 
profess to be the author, but only the col- 
lector, appeared in 1700, eight years after the 
main events which it describes. The animus 
of the book, of which several persons were the 
contributors, Mr. Poole has shown, was to 
abuse the clergy of New England; and the 
writers did it by falsehood and misrepresen- 
tation. The issue as to the character of the 
Matkers is now joined, and this point in New 
England history must be settled. 

As a whole, this second volume of Boston’s 
“ Memorial History” is a wonderfully in- 
teresting and instructive book. When the 
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four volumes are completed, covering the 
time from 1630 to” 1880, it will constitute a 


truly monumental work. 
Snreon GILBERT. 








THE SONNET IN ENGLAND.* 


The bright little exotic transplanted into 
English soil by Sir Thomas Wyatt and his 
“company of courtly makers” in Henry 
VIII's reign, has had a fate in some respects 
similar to that of Tennyson’s “ Flower;” as 
with it, so with this: 

* Most can raise the flowers now, 
For all have gut the seed.” 
Accordingly we find that the sonnet is at 
the present a great favorite with the poet- 
ical gardeners (perhaps some might be more 
properly called bouquet-makers) of England. 
But the parallel will bear pushing further : 


“And some are pretty enough, 
And some are poor indeed; 

And now again the people 
Call it bat a weed." 


As must be the case with any particular 
measure which is much used, many poor 
things are written in sonnet form, and this 
may account for the slight estimation in 
which it is often held. To the contemptuous 
question one sometimes hears, “Who ever 
reads a sonnet?” answer might be returned, 
“You do; you have read the poor ones, and 
that gives you this poor opinion of the whole 
race.” If such inquirers would note some of 
the exquisite little gems which occasionally 

even now under that despised name, 

they would be less inclined to despise it ; and 
if should once become really acquainted 
with one tithe of the beauties which the great 
masters of English verse have thought it 
worth their while to bestow, “Within the 
sonnet’s scanty plot of ground,” they would 
never again make the mistake of calling this 
delicately tinted, finely veined spring beauty 
a weed. But with the present status of the 
sonnet we have now little to do, as that is 
not included in the volume before us. The 
reader who wishes to find that, must go to 
Mr. Waddington’s volume of “Sonnets by 
Livi Autitors.” Mr. Main’s book is a col- 
lection of the best original sonnets written by 
native English poets not living, illustrated 
from English prose and poetical literature. 
nal 











weraneti ott alarsasons by Deis ai 
fork: Rh. Worthington. — 





That the editor has done his work well, no 
one who examines the volume can deny. It 
ia divided into two nearly equal portions of 
sonnets and of notes, and thus the book is 
made to serve with equal readiness the wants 
of the scholar and of the general reader. 
The first part contains a collection of 463 
sonnets by those writers who have attained the 
highest. excellence in this species of compo- 
sition, arranged in chronological order from 
Sir Thos. Wyatt down, printed in beautiful 
style, two sonnets on a page, with name and 
dates of the authors in the margin. In this 
part the orthography is entirely modernized, 
except where an old spelling and pronuncia- 
tion are necessary to the rhythm. Thus any- 
one who can reqd intelligently the English of 
to-day can appreciate the riches contained in 
this “Treasury.” A good test fora reader to 
apply to this part of the work is to look for 
those sonnets which are known for their finish 
of form, excellence of thought, or deep per- 
sonal interest. Testing it in this way, we 
have found each favorite for which we have 
looked. The work in this respect is far more 
satisfactory than any collection of sonnets 
which has preceded it; notwithstanding the 
fact that the specialist might already gather 
quite a library of works devoted either to 
sonnet anthology, or to sonnet criticism, or to 
both. And the collection is rich in poetry of 
the highest order. The sonnet has always 
been a favorite with the poets, and they have 
left more of themselves, more of their most 
sacred and personal thoughts, in this measure 
than in any other. If the ballad is popular 
because in its pathetic simplicity it smacks so 
strongly of the soil on which it grows, the 
sonnet must almost equal it in popularity, 
because into it is crowded so much of the . 
pathos of art and culture. The poet Landor 
swore a great oath, it is said, that he would 
never write a sonnet; andy unfortunately for 
us, he did not break his resolve. But almost 
every other English poet writing since its in- 
troduction has produced at least one sonnet. 
In a majority of cases it has been chosen as 
the form of autobiographical pieces. By the 
Italians, who perfected this form of verse, and 
from whom Wyatt borrowed it, it was used 
almost wholly as a species of amorous verse or 
love poem. In this way, too, it was used by 
English writers before Milton. Spepser’s — 
sonnets to his future wife are called amoretti, 
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in indication of their character. Milton en- 
larged the sphere of the sonnet, showing by 
his practice that it might be used not only 
for the expression of the tender emotions, but 
for the “utterance of a statesmanly philoso- 
phy, dignified rebuke, the deep Christian 
meditation, and whatever else belongs to 
poetry’s grandest and most majestic tones.” 
In this, Milton was followed by him who 
~ must stand, despite much inferior work, next 
to himself as the second greatest English 
sonneteer— Wordsworth. _ 

The second part of Mr. Main’s “ Treasury ” 
consists of notes and illustrations intended 
mainly for the use of those who wish to go 
deeper into the study of English sonnets than 
a reading of the selections contained in the 
first part will carry them. The illustrations 
are taken from the whole range of English 
literature, and consists partly in quotations of 
additional sonnets from the authors repre- 
sented in the book, and partly in quotations 
from contemporaries. In this second part of 
the volume the original spelling is every where 
kept; thus this part of the work will supply 
‘what the first does not, illustrations of the 
changes in English orthography and punctu- 
ation. Here, too, some sonnets by living 
authors are inserted. The notes are scholarly 
and interesting. They are both historical 
and critical, and contain many citations from 
critics who have canvassed the subject pre- 
viously to Mr. Main. A few American poets 
are represented in the Aotes, though strangely 
enough their names do not appear in the 
special ‘‘index of living writers incidentally 
represented in the notes.” 

We regret that the editor of the volume did 
not preface his notes with the Essay on the 
Sonnet, out of which, we are told in the pref- 
ace, the work originally grew. The work 
done by Mr. Main here would be certainly of 
great value. He has indicated somewhat of 
his doctrine in his preface, and from this we 
learn that he favors a relaxation of nearly 
every law in the Italian code, only requiring 
“that the sonnet shall consist of fourteen 
rimed decasyllabic verses, and be a develop- 
ment of one idea, mood, feeling, or sentiment, 
and one only.” In his practice he has allowed 
even greater latitude than this, for he has 
included at least two so-called sonnets of 
fifteen lines each; and among the selections 
from Shelley we find the poem usually called 





the “ Ode to the West Wind” divided up into 
five sonnets rhymed in the same manner as 
Shakspeare’s, which are not decasyllabic. 
For a discussion of the technique of the son- 
net, both as regards the Petrarchan or legiti- 
mate form and the English variations, the 
reader is referred to Leigh Hunt’s “Book of the 
Sonnet” and Archbishop Trench’s “ Dublin 
Afternoon Lectures” for 1867; or for a more 
recent but less valuable discussion, illustrated 
by current selections, to Deshler’s “ After- 
noons with the Poets.” 
CLARENCE L. DEAN. 








WHAT IS CIVILIZATION.* 





In almost every department of inquiry 
there are survivals of ancient arts and cus- 
toms. Past modes of life and labor are con- 
tinued in the present. They are perpetuated 
in the very face of modern improvements 
and fashions. This fact is skilfully treated 
by Dr. Arthur Mitchell, a Scottish physician, 
antiquarian, and professor of ancient history 
at Edinburgh, and he or the publisher prac- 
tically i'lustrates it by sending forth his book 
without an index. The old custom of pub- 
lishing a stalwart book with no alphabetical 
index ought not to survive in a volume 
which exhibits the elegancies of modern arts 
in authorship, engraving, and printing. 

One purpose of the author is to show “how 
many neo-archaic objects and customs exist 
among us,” and to correct some of the meth- 
ods usually employed in archeological in- 
quiries. He thinks “it will be a useful work 
to beget a well-founded scepticism” in ref- 
erence to “the startling and precise conclu- 
sions which have been enunciated regarding 
the degraded condition of the so-called pri- 
meval man, and the immensity of his age on 
the earth.” He admits that there is a prac- 
tical utility in dividing the relics of antiquity 
into three classes: those of the stone age, the, 
bronze age, and the iron age. But he main- 
tains that this classification does not furnish 
data for marked periods of time, nor does it 
indicate successive stages-of human capacity, 
culture, and progress in civilization. We 
might define “ the gunpowder age, into which, 
though it is the last and highest, savages of 
the stone period may pass at once without 





*Tue Past In THE PResent: Waar 1s CiviLizaTION? By 
Arthur Mitchell, M.D., LL.D. New York : Harper & Brothers, 
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losing their savagery or manifesting any real 
advance either in actual culture or fitness for 
culture.” These alleged periods may have 
overlapped each other. The uses of stone, 
bronze, and iron may co-exist. Relics of 
them have been found together in a grave. 

In his first six lectures, Dr. Mitchell gives 
a vivid account of his personal researches in 
the Scottish Isles and Highlands, and presents 
his own conclusions with a glow of originality 
without a severely controversial spirit, and in 
the manliest freedom. He reminds us of 
Hugh Miller in his earnestness of purpose 
and raciness of discussion. He adduces many 
fresh and curious facts to show that arts 
usually considered as rude and primitive are 
still practiced among a people who are fore- 
most in progress; that mere rudeness of 
workmanship cannot be safely taken as proof 
of great antiquity, or of inferior intellect, or 
of low moral powers; and that false beliefs 
and foolish customs are not necessarily the 
outcome and evidence of feeble minds. There 
may be capacity without culture. 

One who merely glances at the abundant 
engravings in this book my (as the author 
suggests) suppose it to be a work upon a 
very ancient people scarcely emerged from 
barbarism. The drawings look pre-historic, 
and yet they exhibit styles of rude imple- 
ments and wretched dwellings now in use by 
people whose near neighbors and kindred 
have tools, machinery, and honses of mvudern 
invention. Dr. Mitchell found people using 
spindles and looms whose fashion might be 
more ancient than those of Penelope; stone 
knives that might be dated back to the time 
of the Hebrew Joshua; pottery of the most 
antiquated patterns; and querns which have 
survived the rigors of an old law enacted six 
hundred years ago. These co-exist with 
modern, looms, plated cutlery, Wedgwood 
ware, and grist-mills. The so-called “ shoes 
gf the ancient Briton” are worn to-day by 
thousands in the Scottish Isles. Some of 
their rough ploughs might be assigned to the 
most ancient Egyptians. Stones for baking 
oat cakes appear very antique, and yet the 
date of 1701 is upon one of them. It would 
be an error to infer from these implements 
that the people who use them live in a re- 
mote age, or that they all had small brains 
and weak minds, or that they were not asso- 
ciated with highly civilized neighbors. 





The same error of logic may be committed 
when dealing with surviving customs and 
superstitions, which are “ almost as enduring 
as stone.” They are not all the relics of old 
pagan beliefs. Some of them are compara- - 
tively recent. “A practice founded on a be- 
lief in the efficacy of doing something to 
propitiate a superhuman source of misfor- 
tune and evil is not necessarily pre-christian 
and pagan.” It may have originated in fear, 
or ignorance, or the perversion of a truth. 
Superstitious customs are found among peo- 
ple who share in the advantages of an en- 
lightened society. When giving samples of 
them Dr. Mitchell says—what travellers and 
scientists ought not to forget: 

“Tt is not necessary for a nation, as a whole, to 
consist of the uncultured and incapable, because so 
many persons belonging to it may exhibit certain 
aspects of savagery. High civilizations do not present 
plateaus, on which all who participate in them stand 
on the same level of capacity and enlightenment, nor 
do the products of such civilizations ever show a com- 
plete harmony and freedom from inconsistency. * * * 
We do not confound civilization with culture." 

In his last four lectures, Dr. Mitchell raises 
some deep questions concerning Civilization, * 
and answers them with profound thoughtful- 
ness and- marked originality. His view is 
that man is somewhat affected by the law of 
natural selection, though not as the brutes 
are, for his bodily structure and mental ca- 
pacity appear to continue stationary; and 
that men attain civilization by resisting this 
law. They form comUinations to defeat it ; 
they help and protect each other; they rec- 
ognize a community of interests; they work 
together for social ends; they maintain a 
division of labor, and they create a society in 
which the unfit as well as the fittest survive. 


‘“'The measure of success in the fight is the 


measure of the civilization attained.” The 
power to resist this law distinguishes man 
from the mere animal, and there is no evi- 
dence that this power came to him by any 
evolution of his faculties. There has been 
culture, but was capacity wanting at the 
outset of his career? The evidence derived 
from pre-historic times is that man was social, 
that he set at defiance the law of natural se- 
“ection, and that from the first he had the 
powers required for the battle. Dr. Mitchell 


says that “ all discoveries hitherto made show 
that pre-historic man was as good physically - 
as the historic man, and if the size of the 
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head be taken as the test, as good also intel- 
lectually.”. The author does not think that 
the environments of a society alone mould 
its civilization. Beliefs have a powerful modi- 
fying influence. A faith may yet become so 
universal as to produce a higher pattern of 
civilized life among all nations, and bring 
them into a nobler unity than has ever been 
attained in past ages. 
W. M. BLacksurn. 








THE LAND QUESTION IN IRELAND AND 
ELSEWHERE.* 





So many writers are at work upon the Irish 
question, that one naturally hesitates to add 
anything more to an overstocked market. 
Noble lords, newspaper correspondents, 
revolutionary agitators, resident landlords, 
Queen’s counsel, and tenant farmers, are all 
industriously pointing out how the thing is 
to be done, and each has a different way of 
doing it. Meanwhile, Gladstone has presented 
his way of doing it, and our peculiarly Irish 
Americans are imitating illustrious Chinese 
precedents by marking Gladstone for assassi- 
nation at their earliest convenience unless 
they shall conclude in the mean time to accept 
his plan as the best that offers. The propri- 
ety of assassinating him in case they shall not 
accept his plan might not at first be evident 
to every grade of intelligence, but we ought 
to be prepared for policies that are mysterious 
beyond all ordinary statecraft, in a nation 
whose peasantry are chiefly descended from 
kings and whose exiles are composed almost 
exclusively of politicians. 

Mr. W. Bence Jones, of Lisselan, is a thrifty 
English landlord of several small Irish estates 
amounting in all to four thousand acres, who 
writes to say that the condition of the Irish 
people is very much better than it ever was 
before, and especially better than it was a 
century ago. This proves that Mr. Jones is 
ignorant of the Ireland of the last century, 
and that he knows absolutely nothing of the 





* Tae Lire’s Work IN IRELAND oF A LANDLORD WuHo TRIED 
to Do His Durr. By W. Bence Jones. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 

Tue Inise Lanp Laws. By Alex. G. Richey, Q.C., LL.D., 
Professor in University of Dublin. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 

New Views on Inetanp. Grievances and Remedies. Lon- 
don and New York: Macmillan & Co. 

DisrurseD IneLanp. By Bernard H. Becker. London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co. : 

Te Intise Lanp Question. By Henry George, author of 
“Progress and Poverty,” etc. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 





period before the Act of Union, when Irish 
manufactures of linen surpassed those of Eng- 
land, and when Ireland supported eight mill- 
ions of people better than she now supports 
five. Mr. Jones is a better landlord, however, 
than historian. He went upon an estate 
which had been declining in its rental and in 
the condition of its tenants for two genera- 
tions, took possession himself of every farm 
on which his tenants could not pay rent, and 
by improved tillage made it pay three times 
the return his tenants had been unable to 
pay. He introduced root crops, clover, and 
manure, and taught his tenants to do the like; 
and in a few years reaped the very largest 
rents of any landlord in the county, and still 
kept all his tenants growing richer. He com- 
plains that when he advises a like policy for 
the renovation of all Ireland, he is answered 
with the frivolous objection, “ Ah, you bring 
outside capital to aid you. Do all this with- 
out outside capital.” 

But the objection is well taken: Mr. Jones 
brings both outside capital and superior 
farming skill to his aid. The question that 
he solves, therefore, is only a theoretical one: 
What might be done with Ireland if all the 
landlords could and would farm their un- 
rented lands themselves, and show their ten- 
ants what could be done by the aid of wiser 
methods and_a little outside capital? He 
leaves the practical question,—What can be 
done with an Ireland whose landlords are not 
themselves good farmers, and have no capital, 
time, or inclination to invest ?—wholly un- 
solved. 

Mr. Richey’s work on the Irish land laws 
is technical, and if there were any profound 
secret in those laws, different from like laws 
elsewhere, it would be of service. But in fact, 
although our national Congress is so super- 
ficial as to adopt resolutions which assume 
that there is something monstrous in the 
Irish laws of rental, this is not true, even in 
appearance. The one law which prevails 
wherever private title to land exists, is that 
the landlord may ask what rent he pleases for 
his own land, subject to no other penalty than 
that his land must lie vacant if he gets no 
tenant for it; and the tenant must pay what 
rent his landlord asks, or leave. This law 
prevails in England and the United States as 
fully as in Ireland. Indeed, the only region 
in which it is at all modified is in Ireland 
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itself. Under this state of the law, that con- 
tinual transition of values from the perishing 
products of labor into the one great imperish- 
able implement of labor, the land, which 
causes all personal property to keep declining 
in value—or rather which causes its value to 
keep insensibly passing back to the soil out 
of which it was produced—operates to make 
the tenant poorer and the landlord richer 
every moment. The means of living go to 
the tenant. The unearned increment—or 
that value which attaches to the soil as the 
indispensable means of producing the grain, 
butter, eggs, and poultry—goes to the land- 
lord. There is absolutely no mode of abating 
the evil except to convert the landlord’s title 
into a trust, by carving out of it in behalf of 
the tenant some sort of interest in that “ un- 
earned increment,” or land value, which comes 
to the land from the aggregate societary thove- 
ment and not from any capital added thereto 
or expended thereon by the landlord. Every 
such movement is confiscation sub modo. But 
as landlords’ titles, especially in Ireland, began 
in confiscation, it is not an insuperable ob- 
jection to an Irish policy that they should 
propose that tenants’ titles should have the 
same beginning. 

So thinks Mr. Charles Russell, Q.C., M. P., 
who faithfully describes the desolate, crushed, 
and hopeless condition of portions of the Irish 
peasant tenantry on certain estates, mainly of 
Lord Lansdowne and of Trinity College, and 
proposes that all estates should be valued and 
whatever is the present reasonable rate of rent 
should be declared to be the perpetual rent, 
on payment of which the tenant should hold 
the lands to himself and his heirs forever. 
This gives the “ unearned increment,” or rise 
in value of the land caused by the aggregated 
societary movement—+. ¢., by its nearness to 
market—to the tenant instead of to the land- 
lord ; so far it confiscates. But it wholly over- 
looks the fact that if the land falls in value, 
the tenant, being irresponsible, simply emi- 
grates, leaving the landlord to find the best 
tenant he can get, or none. This scheme in 
effect provides that if lands rise in value the 
tenant shall get the rise, but if they fall in 
value the landlord shall stand the loss. 
There is no mutuality in such a law to rescue 
it from the charge of confiscation. Mr. Rus- 
sell thinks any scheme of periodical readjust- 
ment of rent, whether by courts, commission- 





ers, or arbitrators, must fail; and so gives his 
opinion in advance against the proposition 
since fathered by Mr. Gladstone. 

Mr. Becker, special commissioner of the 
London “Daily News,” travelled through 
disturbed Ireland in 1880-81, and gives the 
superficial view inseparable from one who 
proposes to describe events without alluding 
to their causesgand to set forth evils without 
dictating their remedies. 

The boldest theorist on the Irish question 
is Mr. Henry George, of America, author of 
“ Progress and Poverty,” who is gaining some 
encomiums through the latter work as a so- 
cialistic economist. Like the socialists gener- 
ally, Mr. George learns to clamor vociferously 
before he learns to think calmly or even to — 
think at all in any proper sense of that word. 
His present pamphlet on the Irish land ques- 
tion seems to apply the whole gospel of his 
“ Progress and Poverty” to the Irish question, 
and it consists simply of the postulate that 
all the poverty in the world arises out of pri- 
vate property in land. This is nearly true in 
a sense, provided its discoverer had coupled 
with it its antagonistic proposition that all 
the wealth in the world arises out of the same 
fact, except so far as it is due to private prop- 
erty in other things than land. The attempt 
to create a distinction between land and other 
property, on the ground that other property 
is created. by labor but that land is not, is 
wholly fallacious. In the physical sense, labor 
creates nothing. In the economical sense, 
labor creates values by change of form, change 
of place, and change of ownership—trans- 
portation, transformation, and transfer. All 
these modes of creating values are as applica- 
ble to land as to personal property, except 
that so far as the value of land arises from 
change of place, it is not, as in the case of 
goods, a movement of the property itself, but 
of the population whose interests it subserves. 
The change of form which is imparted to land 
by fencing, tilling, improving, etc., is a crea- 
tion of value in the land, though not a crea- 
tion of the land itself, as truly as is the change 
of form imparted to cloth in weaving. With- 
out the inducement of private title to the 
cloth nobody would weave; and without the 
inducement of private title to land, or the 
crop, which if sufficiently prolonged amounts 
to the same, no tillage has hitherto been done. | 

Mr. George commits two patent errors 
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which sufficiently indicate how poorly he 
cross-examines his own conclusions. He as- 
sumes that in America title to land needs to 
be abolished as much as anywhere; that the 
mode of abolishing it consists in converting 
all other taxes into taxes on land;—yet he 
wholly overlooks the fact that in our Ameri- 
can state, county, and city systems of govern- 
ment, the very means he proposes for abolish- 
ing title to land have always been in use, all 
taxes here resting on land direct, and being 
largely laid for educational and other pur- 
poses which amount to a distribution of the 
wealth of the landed among the landless ; and 
yet the result which he predicts, viz., the ab- 
olition of private titles to land, is even less 
likely here than in England or Ireland, where 
the land is essentially untaxed. In short, 
where Mr. George’s specific remedy is the 
daily diet, the assumed evil which it was to 
cure is so strongly intrenched that to speak 
of it as an evil at all consigns the speaker to 
the limbo of the visionary. Mr. George’s 
second leading error is one which lies at the 
basis of all socialism. It consists in ignoring 
the distinction between capacity to own 
wealth and capacity to consume values. If 
A. T. Stewart could consume his income of 
$15,000,000 per annum, and deduct to that 
extent from the consumable products of the 
world’s industry, or if he could separate his 
principal of $150,000,000 from the channels 
of industry so that the working world should 
be deprived of its use, then the socialists’ case 
would be made out. But, alas, there are very 
few of the socialists whose power of consum- 
ing wealth does not exceed that of A. T. 
Stewart, who probably did not deduct from 
the world’s aggregate fund for his personal 
consumption so much as $1,000 a year. If 
he bought costly clothes, their fabric was so 
durable that he could not wear them out, but 
must give them away unworn. If he built 
an elegant mansion, his personal wear of it 
was less than that of the swallow which nested 
under its eaves. It all remains. Only three 
uses of wealth are possible, viz.: in consump- 
tion, in ostentation, and in reproduction. 
The fourth alternative is to leave it idle, 
which men like Stewart are least inclined to 
do. He could consume but say $800 a year. 
A stone mason can consume more, for he has 
a better appetite. Whatever is expended ip 
ostentation or luxury, puts wealth into forms 








in which the waste from time and use is least 
and carries relief from the very rich to the 
very poor. This is true of costly liveries and 
turnouts, diamonds, gold, jewelry, pearls, furs, 
wines, pictures, statuary, and indeed all forms 
of ostentation. The remaining mode of in- 
vestment is in reproducing wealth; and here 
the inducement, profit, is on the whole pro- 
portionate to the true financial advantage 
conferred, i. ¢., to the tendency of the invest- 
ment to promote the production of values, 
and reciprocally, the capital involved is used 
by the world at a rate the cheapness of which 
is proportioned to the magnitude of the vol- 
ume of capital seeking investment in this 
manner. But this law in political economy 
is discussed so much more fully in my essay 
on Wealth in “Modern Thinkers,” that I 
should not here repeat myself at disadvan- 
tage. In short, the socialists’ arguments con- 
cerning the injustice of large fortunes all 
depend for their justice on the implied as- 
sumption that the rich man in some way con- 
sumes all he owns, or consumes more than the 
poor man, or withdraws it from the use of the 
poor. This assumption proving wholly false, 
the denunciations tumble with it. 

As for Ireland, England having held that 
devoted island “in chancery,” in the prize 
ring sense of that term, for three centuries, is 
longing to get away from its prisoner. It is 
tough work. A land reform scheme which 
will take the cheese from the cats and dis- 
tribute it equitably among the mice, is good 
so long as the cats are held. The difficulty of 
the Irish case is deeper than the mere land- 
lord and tenant question. It is the proper 
result of three centuries of English legisla- 
tion aiming to crush out the Irish manu- 
factures, commerce, religion, and hearts The 
prolonged privilege of being perpetually out- 
voted by Englishmen in an alien parliament 
will not work a cure. It requires tonic treat- 
ment for a general revival of industries of all 
sorts in the island. Ireland needs a complete 
industrial system of her own, including fish- 
eries, commercial marine, manufactures, min- 
ing (for she has coal), education, and a revival 
of economical farming. Her chronic decline 
dates from the Act of Union in or about 1800. 
Before that she was at least as prosperous as 
Scotland. . There is a paralysis of hope on the 
part of the tenant, but also of energy on the 
part of the landlord. Land reform has no 
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application to the laboring class, which is the 
lowest and therefore the suffering class. Iv 
benefits only the tenant farmer. Whether an 
Imperial parliament will ever be capable of 
setting Ireland right, is extremely doubtful. 
Probably the plan by which the Hungarian 
leaders, acting under the advice of Kossuth, 
succeeded in restoring their local legislature 
by refusing year after year to sit in the Aus- 
trian parliament, marks out the most ef- 
fective precedent for Ireland. If the Irish 
members in a body would refuse to come 
into the English parliament some English 
Von Beust would arise to propose for them 
a separate legislature and ministry. If the 
Act of Union were repealed, and Ireland 
allowed a separate legislature and minis- 
try, requiring the sanction of the Queen only 
for its policies, if the state were so secular- 
ized that the church could not rule it, if 
Irish manufactures could be restored and a 
system of general industrial if not literary 
education inaugurated, if the work of the 
peaceful confiscation of the titles of landlords 
could be so inaugurated that it would go on 
gradually and slowly—all of which seems to 
involve a necessary preliminary change of 
heart and advent. of political wisdom in the 
minds of all classes—then bright days might 
come to Ireland. Where four millions now 
struggle and starve, twelve millions might 
thrive and prosper. 
Van Buren DENSLOW. 








THE INDIAN AND His LITERARY CHAM- 
PIONS.* 





Now that political novels dealing with the 
negro, and the issues growing out of his 
wrongs and rights, seem to have run their 
present course, the Indian comes to the front. 
“The Fool’s Errand,” and other members of 


*A Century of Dishonor. A sketch of the United States 
Government's dealings with some of the Indian tribes. By H. 
H., author of “Bits of Travel,’ etc. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

Smapows or Suasta. By Joaquin Miller, author of ‘‘ Songs 
of the Sierras,” *‘ The Danites in the Sierras,”’ ete. Chicago: 
Jansen, McClurg & Co. 

Nez Percé Joseru. An Account of His Ancestors, His 
Lands, His Confederates, His Enemies, His Murders, His 
Wars, His Pursuit and Capture. By O. 0. Howard, Brigadier 
General U.S.A. Boston: Lee & Shepard. [From advance 
sheets.) 





Piovenep Unper. The story of an Indian Chief, told by 
himself. With an introduction by Inshta Theamba (Bright 
Eyes). New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 

Prorszction oF Law ror Tae Inpians. By Gen. J. B. 
Leake. Chicago: C. H. Howard & Co. 





Tourgee’s literary family, rendered important 
service in the enlightenment of the public 
mind upon the Southern question ; and much 
light was thrown upon general politics by 
“A Famous Victory,” “Democracy,” and 
“Zachariah the Congressman.” These works 
furnish a striking instance of the power of 
fiction to deal effectively with the most im- 
portant questions of human affairs; and this 
is further exemplified by the group of books 
relating to the Indian probiem whose titles 
are given below. In these works there is di- 
versity of treatment, but substantial accord 
in spirit and purpose. 

“H. H.,” or Mrs. Jackson, to call her by 
her real name, impresses one at once with the 
depth of her sincerity and the thoroughness 
of her research in the line of Indian treaty 
obligations. She takes.the history of seven 
tribes—the Delawares, the Cheyennes, the 
Nez Percés, the Sioux, the Poncas, the Winne- 
bagoes, and the Cherokees—and shows how 
step by step these tribes were pushed west- 
ward by the stress of pioneer enterprise, at 
each step the government solemnly covenant- 
ing a security and permanence never actually 
enjoyed except in the Indian Territory. The 
writer thinks that if the government had 
done its duty those tribes or peoples would 


, have remained upon their original reserva- 
| tions and adopted civilization. 


In develop- 
ing this theory she sets forth a powerful array 
of indubitable facts, but all on one side. The 
supplemental account of massacres of Indians 
by white men is no more one-sided than the 
body of the book. The reader learns almost 
nothing of outrages perpetrated by the In- 
dians. “A Century of Dishonor” is in the 
nature of a legal argument, with no sugges- 
tion of a judicial opinion. A voluminous ap- 
pendix furnishes much valuable and germain 
documentary information. 

Joaquin Miller’s book is a fascinating nov- 
elette, interspersed with some gems of poetry. 
In some respects Mr. Miller is peculiarly 
adapted to the work in hand. If he cannot 
say “allof which I saw,” he can at least add, 
“ parts of which I was.” An earlier and more 
elaborate prose production from his pen 
attests his personal intercourse with the 
“tawny” dwellers in the “ Shadows of Shas- 
ta.” Of all the books just now under con- 
sideration, his is certainly the most fascinat- 
ing, if least instructive. It has much artistic 
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merit, and some of the incidents may be pho- 
tographs from life. 

General Howard’s history of his somewhat 
memorable Indian campaign pertains to the 
least savage of all the aboriginal tribes. The 
title-page fairly outlines his work. His style 
is unaffected and lucid, and his narrative can- 
not fail to deeply interest the student of the 
Indian problem, and more especially those, 
whether in civil or military life, who have to 
do in any way with its solution. The book 
has two maps showing a plan of the cam- 
paign, also heliotype portraits of General 
Howard and Nez Percé Joseph. 

Whoever may have written “Ploughed 
Under,” it is doubtful if it is the production 
of any Indian chief. It bears the trade-mark 
of unfamiliarity with Indians, except as they 
may be viewed through the reversed telescope 
of closet study. “Wolf Killer, son of Eagle 
Wing,” defines the position of his people to 
be “stubble that must be burnt off or 
ploughed under, as the trees of the forest are 
cleared and the weeds of the prairie go down 
bfore [as the careless proof-reader has it] 
the driving ploughshare of civilization ;” but 
he insists that the Indian is nevertheless “a 
man and a brother,” entitled to and capable 
of participation in these latter-day glories. 

This list of appeals in behalf of the red man 
would be incomplete without reference to the 
admirable pamphlet of General Leake. Of 
earlier date than any of them, it presents the 
case with consummate ability. Exact and 
apposite, if partial in its facts, it is inexora- 
ble in its logic. It might be called another 
“Century of Dishonor” in brief, and what 
has been said of the one applies to the other. 

Thus in harmonious chorus does this quar- 
tette take up the refrain, the Indian is “a 
good familiar creature if well used.” It is 
assumed that if the whites had treated them 
properly, they would have accepted civiliza- 
tion and made good citizens, In at least one 
point of view, these publications cannot fail 
to be useful. They constitute, taken to- 
gether, a very able and eloquent argument 
before the court of public opinion in behalf of 
a client with many just grievances. It is 
well for the American people to be made ac- 
quainted with the startling and discreditable 
facts set forth. But it would be a monstrous 
injustice to accept these presentations as final. 
The attorneys for the prosecution have been 





heard. That is all. It is undeniable that as 
a rule the Indian has utterly refused to be 
civilized: More than two centuries ago John 
Eliot did for the Indians what Martin Luther 
did for the Germans, giving them a transla- 
tion of the Bible, which had in it what Tyn- 
dall might call “ the promise and potency” of 
a national literature. In itself considered, 
Eliot’s work was the greater of the two. 
Through an absolutely untracked' wilderness, 
he blazed the way from savagism to civiliza- 
tion. But all to no purpose. The “noble 
red man” accepted only our guns and rum. 

History records numerous instances of the 
displacement of one people by another. From 
the Red Sea to the British channel the march 
of empire was over the road of ruthless usurpa- 
tion. The new-comers, from the Jordan to 
the Thames, assumed that the original occu- 
pants had no rights which the invaders were 
bound to respect. It is true that in this 
country the aborigines have been crowded 
on and off a good many reservations, and 
been frequently cheated by dishonest agents— 
sometimes cruelly murdered; but the very 
fact of reservations, agents, and annuities 
attests the exceptional humanity of the 
United States government. As compared 
with the record of any other people, Jew or 
gentile, ours may justly boast a century of 
honor. It is not a pioneer prejudice, but an 
undeniable fact, that the Indian is the wild 
partridge of humanity. The negro did his 
best to acquire civilization, and despite the 
most persistent skepticism and hostility, rose 
to the dignity of American sovereignty. 
There was never a time when this country 
would not have gladly taken the Indian by 
the hand if he had shown a disposition to 
rise. It is “Indians untaxed” who are dis- 
criminated against in the suffrage clause of 
some organic laws. 

Curiously, all these four authors, while 
sharply criticising, not to say utterly con- 
demning, the United States government, fall 
into essentially the same error that the gov- 
ernment has always fallen into in trying 
to solvethis Indian problem —for it must be 
admitted that with all our reservations, mis- 
sions, and annuities, this country has failed to 
civilize “the first families” of America. That 
error consists in ignoring the necessary steps 
in passing from barbarism to civilization. 
The attempt has been to convert the hunter 
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into a farmer, without any intermediate stage. 
As well attempt to pass from arithmetic to 
geometry without studying algebra. The 
shepherd is the connecting link between fol- 
lowing the chase and following the plow. No 
civilized people ever jumped at one leap from 
hunting to agriculture. In the earlier days 
of the republic, the raising of grain and live 
stock were inseparably blended ; but it is not 
so now. There are vast tracts of land in the 
far west which are exactly adapted to graz- 
ing, and to nothing else. Already millions of 
cattle roam those plains, running together, 
but none the less individualized property. If 
the owner is absent, he has a superintendent, 
and in either case employs “ greasers” to 
assist in the general care of the stock. This 
life on the plains is half way between buffalo 
hunting and grain raising. There is no good 
reason why the attempt should not be made 
to utilize the Indians as herders, and thus 
teach them the alphabet of civilization. In- 
stead, then, of brooding over the wrongs of 
the past, philanthropy should improve the 
opportunities of the present. The Indian 
will be “ploughed under” if his friends, like 
Wolf Killer in his boyhood, “ sit by the banks 
of this stream” idly lamenting and berating 
the inevitable. 
FRANK GILBERT. 








THREE NORSE Books,* 


The first of these books, “The English- 
man and the Scandinavian,” is a work of 
great literary merit, and deserves a place in 
the library of every American scholar. Mr. 
Metcalfe is a fine scholar, and has made a 
thorough study of Anglo-Saxon and Old 
Norse literature. In the first half of his 
volume he gives a comprehensive and 
critical outline of Anglo-Saxon literature, 
with copious illustrations. After showing 
how the study of Anglo-Saxon was revived 
in England by Archbishop Parker and Sir 
H. Spelman, giving interesting glimpses of 





* Tus ENGLISHMAN AND THE SCANDINAVIAN ; or, A Com- 
parison of Anglo-Saxon and Old Norse Literature. By Fred- 
erick Metcalfe, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford ; 
translator of “Gallus” and ‘‘Charicles;” author of ‘‘ The 


Oxonian in Iceland,” etc. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 


Tatzs From tae Norst Granpmoruer (The Elder Edda). 
By Augusta Larned; author of “Old Tales Retold from 
Grecian Mythology,” etc. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 
Tas Myrraus or Norseranp; A Saga in 
twelve parts. By Julia Clinton Jones. New York: R. 
Worthington. 


VALHALLA: 





Spelman’s correspondence with the Danish 
antiquary Ole Worm, and showing how the 
work was helped on by the industry and 
learning of Francis Junius, George Hickes, 
and Sir Robert Cotton, Mr. Metcalfe takes 
up the authors one by one, beginning with 
Bede’s “ Ecclesiastical History of the An- 
gles.” This part of the work contains sepa- 
rate chapters on Anglo-Saxon laws and char- 
ters; a chapter on English mythology, show- 
ing it to be the same as that of Germany 
and Scandinavia, and a very interesting chap- 
ter on the national situation in Britain dur- 
ing the Anglo-Saxon period. The last chap- 
ter of this part is a medley on Anglo-Saxon 
philology and grammar, in which the author 
explains our infinitive mood, the sound of 
th, the cumbrous case-endings, curious shift- 
ings in the meanings of words, etymologies 
of words, etc. etc. This chapter and a simi- 
lar one in the second part of the work well 
illustrate the importance of studying the 
Anglo-Saxon and Old Norse languages. 

The second part begins with a sketch of 
the Reformation in Iceland, and in it the 
tragic fate of Jon Arason is well told. Then 
follows an account of the collectors and 
copyists of manuscripts, among whom Arne 
Magnusson occupies the same position as 
Archbishop Parker in England. Chapters 
IV, V, VI, VII and VIII are devoted en- 
tirely to the history and analysis of the Elder 
and the Younger Edda, and then follows a 
series of chapters on the sagas. We find 
separate chapters on Thangbrand, the mis- 
sionary of Iceland; on the Old Norse skalds; 
on Icelandic laws; on Icelandic charters; on 
Icelandic wit as compared with Anglo-Saxon; 
on Icelandic ballads and proverbs, and a very 
satisfactory chapter on the Old Norse runes. 
The author of this work is not only a first- 
class authority in the field in which he wishes 
to instruct his readers, but he is also the mas- 
ter of a most fascinating style. It is, indeed, 
a book which neither the scholar nor the lay 
reader will put away till it is finished. We 
could wish that many thousands among.the 
general readers of this country would peruse 
the volume; and, as we said at the outset, no 
scholar who cares to know what manner of 
men his ancestors were should fail to secure 
a copy for his library. 

We are sorry that so good a book should 
have so many misprints. We hope the author 
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will give it a careful revision, and at the same 
time eliminate the numerous inconsistencies 
in the spelling of Norse names. These are 
important blemishes, and ought not to mar 
so excellent a work. 

Miss Larned’s book gives us a very fair and 
comprehensive account of Teutonic mythol- 
ogy. She is not a Norse scholar, but has 
evidently made a careful study of all English 
works on the subject. Her mythological in- 
terpretations are also very interesting, and in 
the main trustworthy. The foot-notes added 
here and there by the editor are chiefly non- 
sense ; but for these the author is in no way 
responsible. This work, like Mr. Metcalfe’s, 
is outrageously full of misprints and mis- 
spelt Norse names. It is curious that neither 
Englishmen nor Americans can write a book 
about the Norsemen without getting com- 
pletely muddled in regard to the spelling of 
proper nouns. We cannot but offer Miss 
Larned the same advice which we gave Mr. 
Metcalfe: Give the work a thorough re- 
vision before another edition is published. 
We also object most emphatically to the state- 
ment frequently made in this volume, that 
our ancestors were savages until Christianity 
was introduced among them. There is evi- 
dence to the contrary on every page of the 
book. There are godsof wisdom and knowl- 
edge, of poetry, of history. The author tells 
how the women wore white linen garments; 
how they cultivated wheat and brewed beer ; 
how they kept cows and made cheese; how 
they rode in chariots, and made all kinds of 
implements of iron; and savages are not wont 
to spin and weave, forge iron utensils, make 
wheels, etc. But, more than all else, she 
shows that they knew the art of writing; 
they had a phonetic alphabet, the runic fu- 
thork. When a people have learned the art 
of writing—a kind of second speech, almost 
as miraculous as the first; when they are 
able to mark down the unseen thought with 
sixteen phonetic characters, it is absolutely 
absurd to speak of them as savages. Much 
more could be said on this point, but Miss 
Larned’s readers will find an abundance of 
evidence on every page of her book that the 
pre-christian Teutons possessed a high de- 
gree of civilization and culture. They were 
an agricultural people, living in houses as we 
nowdo. The arrangement and general treat- 
ment of her subject is, however, so skilful, 





and her style is so excellent, that we can con- 
scientiously recommend “Tales from the 
Norse Grandmother” to all who desire a 
knowledge of the religion of our fore- 
fathers—a subject with which every Ameri- 
can should be familiar. The book is so cheap 
that it is within the reach of everybody. 

As was to be feared, Julia Clinton Jones’s 
book is marred by the same faults in’ orthog- 
raphy as the two books already noticed. In 
her preface of twenty-two pages she gives a 
very graphic synopsis of the main features of 
Norse mythology. It is condensed, as it 
were, under hydraulic pressure; but it 
gives the reader a keen appetite for her 
verses, which follow in twelve cantos. We 
would wish that many other American skalds 
would follow the example set by Miss Jones, 
and dip their pens occasionally in the reli- 
gion of the old Teutons. We can assure 
them that the subject is filled with themes 
worthy of our best poets, painters, and 
sculptors. Our public speakers and essayists 
might also, like Sumner, find splendid op- 
portunities for embellishing their productions 
with illustrations from the myths about Odin, 
Thor, Balder, the Midgard-serpent, the Fenris- 
wolf, Ygdrasil, Ymer, Ginungagap, Loke, 
and the countless characteristic tales of the 
lives and works of our ancestral divinities. 
The twelve cantos of Miss Jones’s poem de- 
scribe in very attractive verses the principal 
Odinic myths, and a few pages of notes at 
the end help the reader who is not previously 
familiar with these northern gods and god- 
desses. We hail the book asa step in the 
right direction, and hope Miss Jones and 
others will follow it up with more work of 
the same sort. The gods of our fathers want 
a place in our hearts and in our songs. 

Rasmus B. ANDERSON. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 





Suca facts as that brought to light in the recent 
Nihilist agitations in Russia, that the number of per- 
sons sent to Siberia in the last two years on “‘ad- 
ministrative order "’ alone is sixty thousand, would 
seem quite sufficient to bespeak an interest in the ac- 
count which Fedor Dostoyeffsky, a Russian novelist 
who died but recently, gave some twenty years ago of 
the experiences of a political prisoner in that unhappy 
country of prisons and exile. Under a title equiva- 


lent to ‘‘ Notes from the Dead House,” the work 
made a decided sensation in Russia, where it was 
first published in 1862. Two years later a German 
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translation entitled ‘‘ Aus Dem Todtem Hause "’ ap- 
peared at Leipzig; and now an English version with 
the altered title of ‘‘ Buried Alive; or Ten Years of 
Penal Servitude in Siberia,"’ translated from the 
Russian by Marie von Thilo, has just been issued in 
London and reprinted in this country by Henry 
Holt & Co. There is a puzzling degree of indefinite- 
ness as to the exact extent of the autobiographical 
element in the work. The American publishers an- 
nounce it, in their circular, rather carelessly, it would 
seem, as ‘‘ Fedor Dostoyeffsky'’s record of his ten 
years’ exile in Siberia.’’ The work, however, in its 
English form, purports to consist of some memoirs 
which the author, who calls himself the editor, found 
among ‘‘a whole basketful of papers "’ which had 
belonged to Alexander Petrévitch, a Russian noble- 
man by birth, who died in Siberia, and whose land- 
lady afterward sold the papers to Dostoyeffsky ‘‘ for 
twenty kopecks."’ It would thus appear that the au- 
thor did not wish the work to be taken as a narrative 
of his personal experiences; yet it is stated by the 
** Atheneum "’ that he himself was a political pris- 
oner, and spent four years in Siberia in penal servi- 
tude. The work is, therefore, evidently founded on 
actual facts; and though many years have passed 
since it was written, and important changes and mod- 
ifications have in that time been made in convict life, 
the picture is doubtless substantially correct in outline. 
It is decidedly a gloomy and depressing one. The con- 
victs were a hopeless set, ‘‘ surly, envious, swagger- 
ing,’’ whose chief pride seemed to consist in keeping 
up a solemn and sullen demeanor, and never permit- 
ting themselves to show the least surprise at anything. 
Political prisoners of all ranks were forced to min- 
gle with criminals of the lowest grades—men 
whose ‘‘constant gossiping, tale-bearing, quarrelling, 
cynical jesting, and vicious, filthy action, made the 
place a perfect hell."’ In their drunken or reckless 
moments they regaled each other with tales of the 
horrid deeds which had sent them to prison; though 
it was contrary to their “‘ etiquette ** to talk much of 
these things. The officers in charge seemed but lit- 
tle better than the prisoners; and the effect of the 
book, so far as descriptions of persons are concerned, 
is to give one much faith in the inexhaustible capaci- 
ties of the Russian character for grossness and 
bestiality. The accounts of the country are more 
encouraging. ‘‘In spite of the climate,"’ the author 
says, ‘‘ Siberia is a nice snug place to live in, as the 
people are very simple-minded and conservative, in- 
novations are abhorred, and things go on in much the 
same way as they did two hundred years ago.’ Be- 
sides the Siberian aristocracy, partly Siberians by 
birth and partly Russians who-go there for official 
position, ‘there are many rich and hospitable mer- 
chants and wealthy foreigners scattered about the 
different towns and settlements."’ It is also delight- 
ful to learn that *‘ the young ladies bloom like roses, 
and their morals are excellent. Wild ducks, par- 
tridges, and game of all kinds, fly about in the 
streets. In some places, the soil brings forth fifteen 
fold. In short, it is a blessed country,'’—which is a 


pleasant thing to read when thinking of the sixty 
thousand persons who formed the political exporta- 
tions of Russia to this paradise in the past two years; 





but we fancy most of this class will appreciate better 
the author's supplementary remark, “the difficulty is 
to know how to enjoy it." The book is on the whole 
an interesting one; and in spite of the gloomy nature 
of its subject, it will be widely read and will produce 
a strong impression. 


Tue Fergus Printing Company, of Chicago, has 
published ‘“‘The Martyrdom of Lovejoy; an Ac- 
count of the Life, Trials, and Perils of the Rev. 
Elijah P. Lovejoy, who was killed by a pro-slavery 
mob at Alton, Ill., on the night of November 7, 1837; 
by an Eye-Witness;"’ an octavo volume, elegantly 
printed, of 233 pages. The ‘‘ Eye- Witness "’ is Henry 
Tanner, of Brooklyn, N. Y., who was at Lovejoy's 
side when he was shot and when he died. Next to 
the raid of John Brown, his trial and execution, the 
most noted incident in the thirty years’ war against 
slavery—from the Nat Turner rebellion at Southamp- 
ton, Virginia, in 1830, to the election of Mr. Lincoln in 
1860,—was the killing of Lovejoy at Alton while defend- 
ing for the fourth time his printing press. Three 
presses had already been destroyed upon the same spot. 
The announcement rang through the country like an 
alarm bell, and public meetings were called in all the 
Northern cities and towns to consider the matter. 
There never was a time, before or since, when North- 
ern sentiment was so evenly divided on the slavery 
question, or when the pro-slavery party was so bold 
and aggressive. The Lovejoy murder—though mur- 
der perhaps was not intended when the attack 
commenced—was the culmination of a series of pro- 
slavery outrages which commenced in New York in 
July, 1834, in breaking up a meeting of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, and sacking the house of Lewis 
Tappan. A month later the same mob-demon broke 
loose in Philadelphia, and raged for three days and 
nights against the persons and property of anti- 
slavery and colored men. In October, 1835, it broke 
out in Boston, and Garrison was dragged through 
its streets with a rope around his body, and was 
locked up in jail by the mayor of the city to protect 
him from his respectable assailants. In July, 1836, 
a mob, at the head of which was a late United States 
Senator and Judge of the Supreme Court of Ohio, 
waited on James G. Birney, in Cincinnati, and in- 
formed him that unless he desisted from the publica- 
tion of ‘‘The Philanthropist,”’ they would not be re- 
sponsible for the consequences; and that night, Mr. 
Birney having declined to make such a promise, the 
office was sacked and the press was thrown inte the 
Ohio river. In November, 1837, a similar attack on 
an anti-slavery newspaper was made at Alton, and 
Mr. Lovejoy was killed while defending his property 
and the freedom of the press. The spirit of the 
country at that time can perhaps be best understood 
by what occurred at Boston. A petition, headed by 
the Rev. Dr. Channing, requesting the use of Fan- 
euil Hall for a public meeting to express in a suitable 
manner the sentiments of the citizens of Boston 
concerning the murder of Lovejoy, was rejected by 
the board-of aldermen. Dr. Channing then ad- 
dressed a most eloquent and impressive letter to his- 
fellow-citizens, demanding the use of the hall; and a 
large“meeting of the most influential citizens met in 
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the old court room, and unanimously renewing the 
application for the hall, it was granted. Dr. Chan- 
ning made the opening address, and George §8. Hil- 
lard followed. James T. Austin, the attorney general 
of the State, then spoke in defense of the Alton rioters. 
‘*They were as orderly a mob,” he said, “‘ as threw 
the tea overboard in Boston harbor in 1778."" Love- 
joy was ‘‘ presumptuous and imprudent,” and “‘ died 
as the fool dieth."’ He made insulting allusions to 
Dr. Channing, and said that “‘aclergyman with a 
gun in his hand, or mingling in the de vates of a pop- 
ular assembly, was marvellously out of place.’’ These 
sentiments were received with noisy demonstrations 
of approval. Wendell Phillips was then twenty-six 
years of age, and had never made a public address. 
He listened to Mr. Austin, and rising to reply, was 
greeted with a storm of yells and shouts of derision. 
All this, however, to him was inspiration. He stood 
till a rift in the storm occurred, and then with won- 
derful dexterity he appeased the raging tumult, and 
with matchless eloquence replied to Mr. Austin’s 
speech. Before he closed he had the full sympathy of 
his audience. This was Wendell Phillips’s maiden 
speech, and was necessarily wholly impromptu. We 
are glad to see that Mr. Tanner has given this 
remarkable speech, and much other matter showing 
the state of public sentiment at that time on the 
subject of slavery. 


Mr. Saintsspury’s sketch of Dryden and his 
works forms the latest issue in the ‘‘ English Men of 
Letters” series (Harper & Brothers). Surely no one 
can object to the title “‘man of letters,’’ as ap- 
plied to Dryden. Although we may not all agree that 
Dryden belongs in the first rank of English poets, 
yet by any intelligent standard of criticism we cannot 
deny him the title of great poet. Whatever subject 
he treated — and he handled a very wide range, some 
of them of a very commonplace character, including 
even the events of the day, which are so difficult to han- 
dle well,— all were treated poetically. In the compo- 
sition of two classes of poems Dryden is acknowledged 
without a superior. One is the politico-satirical 
poem of the “‘ Absalom and Achitophel”’ type (we 
are almost inclined to reckon here the satiro-argu- 
mentative poem of the ‘‘ Hind and the Panther"’), 
where he is acknowledged almost withouta rival; the 
other is the purely lyrical poems, many specimens of 
which are scattered through his plays. ‘‘ His Alexan- 
der’s Feast,’’ his best poem of this class, will at 
least contest the honor of standing as best ode in the 
language with anything which the century following 
him has produced. Not alone for his purely poetical 
productions is he entitled to distinction. His plays were 
the best of their time, and, paradoxical as it may 
seem to one acquainted with their broad license, did 
much to refine the stage. The heroic play was per- 
fected by him. But it is for his services to English 
prose that we owe most to Dryden. He did more 
than any other one man to perfect a prose style 
adapted to the everyday wants of ordinary men in 
expressing all kinds of thought. There were brilliant 
prose writers before Dryden; but with him came the 
advent of a prose style perfectly fitted for everyday 
use. Considering him in relation to his time, of Dry- 








den we may aptly say, in a couplet of his own, al- 
tered to fit the case, that he 
“In prose and verse was owned without dispute 
Within the realms of nglish absolute.” 

Apart from his works, we know but little about the 
life of the poet Dryden; this little is mostly left us 
as matter of tradition and not of authentic record, 
and over it a lively-dispute is waged between his 
friends and foes. With the former Mr. Saintsbury 
distinctly arrays himself, and succeeds very fairly in 
clearing the private character of his hero from the as- 
persions of Macaulay, and that more recent historian 
who in this respect out-Macaulays Macaulay—Mr. 
Green. There is no foundation for the belief that 
Dryden’s marriage was ‘‘ awkward,” or that his rela- 
tions with his wife were unhappy, or that his own life 
was that of a libertine. Likewise Mr. Saintsbury has 
successfully shown that Dryden's change in religious 
belief was not necessarily a pandering to pewer or 
toadying for office. In fact, a candid relation of all 
that is known of his life would lead us to believe just 
the opposite. Notwithstanding the paucity of facts 
for a life of his subject, and the necessity for occupy- 
ing himself with literary controversy, Mr. Gaiatebary 
has produced an interesting volume. 


Tu latest volume of Scribner's ‘‘ Epochs of An- 
cient History”’ series—‘‘ Rome and Carthage, the 
Punic Wars,"’ by R. Bosworth Smith, M.A.,—appears 
to be, like its predecessor ‘‘ Troy,’’ of American origin 
(not authorship). The author says in his preface that 
it is an abbreviation of his larger work on Carthage, 
‘* specially authorised by me for Messrs. Scribner,"’ 
with few alterations even in the language. Its special 
value, as a history of the epoch of which it treats, is 
that it looks at the subject from a Carthaginian point 
of view, and endeavors in some degree to remedy the 
injustice that has been done to the history of Carth- 
age by ‘‘the distorted medium through which we 
must needs view it.’’ In this point of view, it is true, 
Mr. Smith stands on the same ground with Dr. Ihne, 
whose history of Rome is largely a vindication of 
Carthage. But Ihne, if a defender of Carthage, is 
the historian of Rome; Mr. Bosworth Smith takes 
Carthage as his starting-point, and makes Rome 
secondary. At the same time he would not suggest 
any doubt ‘‘ that Rome was the fitter of the two for 
empire, or that her victory was, on the whole, the vic- 
tory of progress and of civilization.”’ There is no 
period of ancient history richer for the student than 
that covered by this volume. Dr. Arnold said of the 
Second Punic War that, like the struggle of Napoleon 
against England, it was a contest of ‘‘ the highest in- 
dividual genius against the resources and institutions 
of a great nation;’’ one contest, he says, ended in 
Zane, the other in Waterloo. But the career of Ham- 
ilcar deserves to be placed in this comparison almost 
by the side of that of Hannibal; both periods are nar- 
rated by Mr. Smith in a graphic and scholarly man- 
ner. The institutions and customs of Carthage are 
described briefly, but clearly and satisfactorily. Those 
of Rome do not receive due attention; the reader does 
not find any adequate account and estimate of the 
great rival of Carthage. On the other hand, the po- 
litical history of Rome is very well and intelligently 
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narrated. We will instance the account of Flaminius 
(p. 185 and elsewhere.) The military history is ex- 
cellent, and in general the topography receives very 
satisfactory treatment. There are several maps and 
plans, all good; but that of Italy, to illustrate Han- 
nibal’s campaigns, is small and somewhat obscure. 
The closing chapter gives an interesting account of 
the author's visit to Carthage, and discusses fully the 
questions of local topography. 


No one who reads the novel ‘By the Tiber” 
(Roberts Brothers) at all, will be inclined to read it 
lightly or pass judgment upon it hastily. It is a 
work of unmistakable power, and has an independ- 
ence of plan and an earnestness and sincerity of pur- 
pose which recall Charlotte Bronté in her most real- 
istic work. It is impossible not to believe ‘‘ By the 
Tiber’ to be written by a woman; and one is almost 
amazed at the daring which presents a heroine who is 
thirty-five years of age, and whose story is utterly 
without the romance of love or of lovers. Yet this 
heroine is the central figure of the book, and com- 
bines in her character and adventures its motive and 
its chief interest. It is impossible also not to feel 
that the story is in some sense a record of personal 
experiences. There is in ita depth and intensity of 
feeling which it is hard to believe are the products 
of only a kindled imagination; and there are char- 
acter-sketches whose recognition as portraits by their 
unflattered subjects we must think will afford the 
author no little keen delight. All this, however, is 
held in strict subservience to the purposes of the 
story. Indeed, we scarcely know which to call most 
remarkable—the power and passion of the story, 
felt in the sympathy excited for the heroine and in- 
dignation toward her persecutors, or the brilliant de- 
scriptions, the subtle analyses of character, or the 
strong pictures of life and society at Rome. The 
passionate fervor and beauty of the little Italian love- 
story which occupies the first few chapters show, 
too, the author's capabilities in this direction. The 
abrupt change to the colder and more conventional 
atmosphere of the American colony in Rome is an 
almost shocking one; and the succeeding chapters 
which are devoted to expositions of this society seem 
quite aimless as regards the purposes of the story, 
till the frightful tragedy in the garden, which Valeria 
witnesses’ from her window, furnishes the pivot of the 
plot, and the story moves swiftly and fascinatingly 
on. We see then the meaning of these apparently 
aimless chapters, and that without their preparation 
it would seem quite incredible that a woman like 
Valeria could be entrapped and detained in a mad- 
house simply to contribute to the safety of an infa- 
mous Italian countess whose guilty secret she had 
the misfortune accidentally to possess. As it is, the 
reader is dimly conscious of a strain upon his cre- 
dulity; but this is lost sight of in the masterly por- 
trayal of the effects and incidents of Valeria's prison 
life, and of its touching and pathetic close. This 
last scene is perhaps the most striking in a book full 
of strong points, and one which is everyway made cf 
sterner stuff than any of the ordinary novels of the 
time. 








From “By the Tiber "’ to “‘ The Tsar's Window " 
(Roberts Brothers’ No-name series) is a good dis- 
tance, and something of a descent. The two stories 
are strongly contrasted in every way: the Russian 
one being as superficial and frivolous as the Italian 
one is deep and earnest. Yet the former can scarce- 
ly be called dull; it is full of gay scenes, and there 
is a certain charm in its very feminine vivacity and 
verbosity. The story shows us a small party of Ameri- 
can visitors to the Russian capital, and describes for 
us with much animation, if not closeness of observation 
or profundity of comment, the varied scenes and sights 
which they beheld. The love element is decidedly 
thin, and the heroine—from whose journal the story 
is taken—succeeds in making the reader feebly in- 
different as to the outcome of her somewhat compli- 
cated love affairs; though from her shallowness and 
vacillation it is not difficult to foresee that her choice 
will be the Russian count instead of a manly fellow 
like Mr. Thurber. The best portions of the work are 
decidedly the descriptions; and there are enough of 
these to make, with the present interest in Russian 
affairs and society, a very agreeable and pleasant lit- 
tle book. 


A very fair beginning of Osgood’s ‘ Round 
Robin "’ series of short novels is made in ‘‘ A Name- 
less Nobleman.’’ The basis of the story is evidently 
slightly historical, the hero being a real personage— 
a nobleman of France in the reign of Louis XIV., who 
through an unhappy love affair was led to renounce 
his name and country, and after serving as a surgeon 
in the French army in Canada, married a Quaker 
maiden and settled in Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
where he practiced his profession for many years. A 
tombstone to his memory still standing on the old 
burying-hill at Plymouth, bearing the date of 1704, 
records his name as ‘‘ Doctor Francis Le Baron, a 
native of France and physician of Plymouth.”” The 
story is a good while in getting under way, and for a 
time the plot is pursued in a seemingly aimless fash- 
ion, as if the author had projected the ‘‘ Round 
Robin *’ motto backward a couple of lines— 

“But how the subject-theme may gang, 
Let time and chance determine.” 
Yet the story is a romantic and interesting one; it is 
full of adventure, and is enlivened by picturesque con- 
trasts of life at the gay court of Paris, in the gardens 
of Provence, and in the Quaker colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. 


It is the good fortune of Mr. Black’s latest novel, 
so far as securing its share of attention is concerned, 
that it appears at a time when there is the greatest 
public interest in its subject—the Nihilistic move- 
ment. ‘‘Sunrise—A Story of These Times *’ (Har- 
per & Brothers) was written, presumably, too long 
before the recent outbreak to make its choice of 
theme more than an accident; but there is some- 





‘thing startling in reading such works in the light of 


recent events, and in seeing how completely the ap- 
parently sensational inventions of the story-writers 
are eclipsed by the actual record of daily occurrences. 
In the theatre of Russia real tragedies are enacted 
beside which those of the mimic stage are tame and 
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commonplace; her historic pictures have too lurid a 
gleam to make any fanciful ones easily seem over- 
colored in comparison. Mr. Black's, indeed, will be 
thought almost too moderate in tone for strict his- 
toric justice, though not, perhaps, to answer for their 
place in his very artistic and fascinating story. His 
heroine is the daughter of one of the leaders of a 
secret society, of which a wealthy young English- 
man becomes a member; an attachment is formed 
between these young people, which is violently op- 
posed by the girl’s father, who seeks to break it up 
in a manner worthy of a true Nihilist—first by an 
effort to have the young man’s property confiscated 
by the secret society, then by trying to have him or- 
dered on a life-long service to America, and again by 
a plot for getting him assigned to a dangerous and 
fatal duty by the secret committee. He is foiled in 
each attempt by his daughter, who finally accuses 
her father before the council, and his life is declared 
forfeited for his treason to a fellow-member; but he 
is saved by the self-sacrifice of another member—a 
half-crazy Pole whom the daughter had befriended. 
The story ends, as not all of Mr. Black’s and few 
Nihilistic stories do, happily. While it lacks the 
dainty touches which grace many of his stories, the 
interest is sustained by continuous and often exciting 
incidents, and there is no unnecessary and irritating 
waste of time in solving mysteries and reaching a 
climax. 


In ‘Aspects of German Culture” (J. R. Osgood 
& Co.), Mr. G. Stanley Hall, lecturer on Contempo- 
rary German Philosophers and on Pedagogy at 
Harvard University, presents a series of letters writ- 
ten by him while pursuing his special studies in 
Germany, some of which letters appeared in ‘‘ The 
Nation” at a later time. In a portion of them well- 
digested opinions are expressed; others simply convey 
information. The subjects are various in character, 
including such topics as “ Religious Opinions,”’ 
‘* Vivisection,’’ ‘‘ The Passion Play,”’ ‘‘ Ferdinand 
Lassalle,”’ ‘‘Hermann Lotze,’’ ‘‘German Universi- 
ties,”’ etc.; but in the main the book is devoted to re- 
views of different systems of philosophy under dis- 
cussion in Germany to-day, and of which the author 
gives a very clear and impartial view. Perhaps the 
most important chapter is that on Vivisection, which 
he declares to be ‘‘ a science which now in Germany 
combines an independent educational value and a 
direct practical utility before all others, and which in 
the United States, save in two or three of the best 
institutions where it is now ably represented, we have 
hardly begun to understand; *’ and he goes on to 
give in brief the arguments advanced on both sides 
of the question. On the whole it may be said that 
Mr. Hall possesses in a remarkable degree the faculty 
of presenting in a popular and concise form the va- 
rious opinions held by the leading thinkers of Ger- 
many on the subjects discussed, and of having made 
a readable book even for those wko are not inclined 
to attempt to fathom the depths of German philos- 
ophy. at 

THERE is clear justice in the statement that no 
American writer since Thoreau has given fresher or 
more sympathetic descriptions of out-door life than 








Mr. John Burroughs. He has the same intimate ac- 
quaintance with nature, accuracy of observation, and 
true poetical instinct; and to these qualities he adds 
a polished style-and definite literary methods not 
owned by the recluse of Walden. His latest volume, 
‘* Pepacton *’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), is composed 
of eight essays, of which the leading one is the ad- 
mirable description of the author's summer voyage 
down the Pepacton branch of the Delaware in a row- 
boat, published lately in the ‘“Atlantic Monthly." 
We know of nothing more delightful than this essay— 
unless it might be the trip itself, which Mr. Bur- 
roughs’s idyllic descriptions make one long to take. 
The remaining essays are: ‘‘ Springs,’’ ‘‘ An Idyl of 
the Honey-Bee,"’ ‘‘ Nature and the Poets,’’ ‘‘ Notes 
by the Way," ‘‘ Foot-Paths,”’ ‘‘ A Bunch of Herbs,” 
and ‘* Winter Pictures.” 


‘*Grore10 and other Poems’’ (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.), by Stuart Sterne, author of ‘‘ Angelo,” is a 
dainty volume in the “Little Classic’ style. The 
leading poem, founded upon an Italian tale of love 
and betrayal, has some fine lines and considerable 
dramatic force; but these do not save it from produc- 
ing upon the reader something of that wearying effect 
that is to be apprehended from ene hundred and 
twenty-five pages of blank verse unless of a high 
poetical order. Among the minor pieces are several 
sonnets which show a good facility in this form of 
verse. None of the pieces has a great amount of 
spontaneity; the one beginning ‘‘ Yea, I must die” 
is perhaps the happiest in conceit and execution. 


Tue remarkable account of the life and education 
of Laura Dewey Bridgman, the deaf, dumb, and blind 
girl, written by Mary Swift Lamson, her special in- 
structor at the ‘‘ Perkins Institution and Massa- 
chusetts Asylum for the Blind,’’ has just been re- 
printed by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The detailed 
narrative of this celebrated case is a truly wonderful 
one, and well deserves this new edition, which is 
made more interesting by several heliotypes and en- 
graved plates. 


“Das Krnzer”’ is the name of “‘a growing boy 
whose story Mr. William O. Stoddard told recently in 
the pages of ‘‘St. Nicholas;"’ and it is now repub- 
lished in a handsome book by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
There cannot be much doubt of the ‘quality of a story 
published in the periodical named and surviving the 
criticisms of its keen-scented readers; and we have 
the assurance of a number of these severe juvenile 
critics that ‘‘ Dab Kinzer "’ is “‘just a glorious story "’ 
for boys. 


A urrTie volume called ‘‘Wit and Wisdom of 
George Eliot ’’ (Roberts Brothers) contains selections 
of wise and epigrammatic passages from her prose 
works, made easily accessible by a topical index. A 
concise and tastefully written biographical memoir 
is placed at the beginning of the work, which is a 
timely and commendable one. 


Tue new life of Carlyle, by Wm. Howlie Wylie, 
just issued by Harper & Brothers, contains what is 
supposed to be a hitherto unknown poem by Carlyle. 
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CONTRIBUTORS’ NOTES. 


MR. WHITTIER AND HIS HISTORICAL CRITICS. 

Since the historical accuracy of Mr. Whittier's 
late poem, ‘‘ The King’s Missive *’ has been called in 
question, originally by Dr. George E. Ellis, of Bos- 
ton, and subsequently in a number of newspaper ar- 
ticles, it may be worth while to state a little more 
fully than I have yet seen it given, the incidents on 
which the poem is based. In 1661, while the Gen- 
eral Court of Massachusetts Colony was punishing 
the Quakers for their disorderly and unseemly con- 
duct, several of the brethren in England laid their 
complaints before King Charles II, and besought him 
to issue a mandamus that no further corporal or other 
punishments should be inflicted on Quakers in New 
England; and the King ordered such a missive to be 
issued. The document was placed in the hands of 
Samuel Shattuck, a Quaker who had been banished 
from New England and threatened with death if he 
returned; and Shattuck was dispatched to Boston in 
a ship specially chartered by the Quakers for the pur- 
pose. On arriving in Boston, the messenger and the 
captain made their way to Governor Endicott’s 
house and asked for an audience. The audacity of 
Shattuck, the purpose of his mission being unknown, 
astonished the attendants who announced his pres- 
ence to the Governor; and az he came into the Gov- 
ernor’s room wearing his hat, the Governor ordered 
his hat to be removed. On opening the missive and 
seeing the King's signature and seal, the Governor 
removed his own hat and directed Shattuck’s hat to 
be returned to him. Having perused the paper and 
consulted with the Deputy Governor, he said : ‘‘ We 
shall obey His Majesty's command."’ The incidents, 
which doubtless occurred as above related, Mr. 
Whittier found in Besse’s ‘‘Sufferings of the Qua- 
kers,’’ vél. i, page 226, and he has faithfully repro- 
duced them. On the main incidents, Mr. Whittier’s 
poem has the following stanza : 

“* Off with the knave’s hat!’ An angry hand 

Smote down the offence ; but the wearer said 

With a quiet emile: ‘ By the King’s command 
I bear his message and stand in his stead.’ 

In the Governor’s hand a missive he laid, 

With the royal arms on its seal displayed; 

And the proud man spake as he gazed thereat, 

Uncovering: ‘Give Mr. Shattuck his hat.’” 

I have seen ‘either Dr. Ellis's criticism nor Mr. 
Whittier’s reply, and only the statement of one of 
Dr. Ellis’s points, ‘‘that the missive did not require 
and did not bring about a general jail delivery.” 
The missive itself is not printed in the colonial rec- 
ords, nor in any New England history, but is printed 
by Besse. It contains these words: ‘‘ That if there 
be any of those people called Quakers amongst you, 
now already condemned to suffer death or other cor- 
poral punishment, or that are imprisoned, or ob- 
noxious to like condemnation, you are to forbear to 
proceed any further; but that you forthwith send the 
said persons over to this, our kingdom, together with 
their respective crimes or offenses laid to their 
charge,"’ etc., to be tried. The missive was dated 
September 9, 1661. The court records of November 
27, 1661, show that such a document was received 
from the King and was under consideration, though 





the missive itself is not recorded. They state that 
restless spirits have filled the royal ears with com- 
plaints, and have by unwearied solicitations pro- 
cured from him a letter forbidding the corporal pun- 
ishing or death of the Quakers, and “that we may 
not in the least offend His Majesty, this court doth 
hereby order and declare that the execution of the 
laws in force against the Quakers as such, so far as 
they respect corporal punishment or death, be sus- 
pended until this court take further order.*’ Besse 
gives an order from the court to the jailor in Boston, 
dated December 9, 1661, in these words : ‘* You are 
required by authority and order of the General Court 
forthwith to release and discharge the Quakers who 
are at present in your custody. See that you don't 
neglect this. By order of the court. Edward 
Rawson, secretary." This looks like a general jail 
delivery. 

The “‘ King’s missive '’ of September 9, 1661, did 
not end the troubles with the Quakers. Simon Brad- 
street and John Norton were forthwith sent to Eng- 
land as colony agents, and they returned in the 
autumn of 1662 with another ‘‘ King’s missive,"* dated 
June 28, of entirely a different character, which the 
agents had procured from the fickle and careless 
monarch. It required that greater liberty should be 
given to the use of the book of common prayer and 
to the services of the Church of England, and that 
all persons of good and honest lives should be ad- 
mitted to the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, and 
their children to baptism,— which was none of his 
business, and such privileges he did not propose to 
extend to dissenters in England. He then said: 
‘* We cannot be understood hereby to direct or wish 
that any indulgence should be granted to those per- 
sons commonly called Quakers, whose principles be- 
ing inconsistent with any kind of government, we 
have found it necessary, with the advice of our par- 
liament here, to make a sharp law against them, and 
are well content you do the like there.”” The laws 
against vagabond Quakers were then immediately re- 
vived, “‘to be henceforth in force in all respects, 
provided that their whipping be but through three 
towns, and the magistrates or commissioners signing 
the warrant shall appoint both the towns and number 
of the stripes in each town to be given.’’ The laws 
required that these “vagabond Quakers *’ who re- 
fused to leave were to be run outside the limits of the 
colony by passing them along from the constable of 
one town to the constable of another, and whipped 
througk the town, tied to a cart’s tail. The Quakers 
enjoyed the exercise, and repeatedly returned to 
have it practiced on them again. This healthful 
discipline went on until the Quakers were tired of it, 
or, mending their ways and manners, were not fur- 
ther molested. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF BAYARD TAYLOR. 


Some of my pleasantest hours with Bayard Taylor 
were on winter evenings, when the curtains were 
drawn, and the fire was burning brightly in the grate, 
and the house was still, and no third person was pres- 
ent to divert the talk into channels that were not 
agreeable to us. It was in times of such confidence 
and_communionthat the rare genuineness of his char- 
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acter was revealed,—his sincerity, his noble ambi- 


tion, his love of the good, his devotion to art, his 
large, sweet sympathies with all beauty and truth. 
Only those who have been with him in this close in- 
timacy could be said to know the man ; for such na- 
tures do not unfold unless in a congenial atmosphere. 
His conversation was never trifling, never flippant, 
never aimless. It was serious even when it was 
amusing. His store of anecdote was large, and was 
drawn upon chiefly to illustrate the personal pecu- 
liarities of eminent individuals, and for the illumina- 
tion of the subject under discussion. No man's con- 
versation was ever purer than his : the freshness and 
buoyancy of his nature were charming. He was 
never severe or contemptuous except when he dealt 
with shams, quackery, servility, vileness ; then his 
righteous indignation was swift and scathing. ‘There 
was a contagious earnestness in his abhorrence of all 
hollowness and meanness that was very noble. 

What interested him most in literature was poetry. 
If he had g special regret in his manifold engage- 
ments, which compelled incessant labor, it was his 
inability to give the attention that he wished to 
this branch of art. 

The reading public knows that one ambition of his 
life was to produce an adequate biography of Goethe, 
and that for years before his death he had been gath- 
ering materials and perfecting his studies for the per- 
formance of this undertaking. I shall never forget 
the eager and beautiful enthusiasm with which, on 
the night before he sailed for Berlin on his embassy, 
he dwelt on the prospect of finishing the work as he 
planned it, and how grateful he seemed for the op- 
portunity that was afforded him for its accomplish- 
ment by a residence in Germany. The honor of rep- 
resenting this country at the court of a great empire, 
though deeply appreciated, was subsidiary in his 
mind to the satisfaction of performing a work that 
was so dear to him, and which he hoped would be a 
worthy contribution to literature. 

Tayler had a prodigious memory, and his acquaint- 
ance with poetry was astonishing. I could never 
quote a line but he could give the context. More 
than once he has corrected me when I used a syno- 
nym and not the exact word of the author. It was 
a peculiar pleasure to hear from his own lips poems 
of his long before their publication in the magazines. 
Of all his productions he had given most labor to his 
great lyrical drama ‘‘ Deukalion,"’ and this is the best 
expression of his mature genius. How solemn and 
stately and grand it seemed to me as he read aloud 
page after page of the manuscript in the middle of 
the night, and I had, as it were, the monopoly of the 
wonderful poem myself. This sort of experience has 
its keen enjoyment, but it produces in the sympa- 
thetic hearer a consciousness of profound unworthi- 
ness. I had a similar one when Joseffy entertained 
me alone last summer with his entrancing and divine 
music. 

Speaking of Taylor's reading his own poetry re- 
minds me of an anecdote that he told me about Ten- 
nyson, whose style of reciting verse he imitated to 
my hearty delight. While he and his wife were vis- 
iting Tennyson, some years ago, at the Isle of Wight, 
in conversing about the laureate’s poems, Taylor said 





that he could never read aloud the scene of the part- 
ing of Guinevere and Arthur in the ‘“‘Idyls of the 
King *’ without breaking down.’ ‘I can,”’ said Ten- 
nyson, confidently ; ‘‘let me show you.” And there 
in the sacred upper reom of his house, before his wife 
and ‘guests, he began. ‘‘As he went on with his deep, 
sonorous voice, chanting like an old British bard, 
and was getting fairly into the pathetic part,’’ Taylor 
said, ‘‘as I glanced around, Mrs. Tennyson was in 
tears, my wife was vainly attempting to repress her 
emotion, a great lump came into my throat, my own 
eyes filled, Mr. Tennyson's voice was becoming more 
and more tremulous and husky, till finally he choked 
with feeling and broke down utterly. ‘I thought I 
could do it,’ was the only explanation of his failure.’ __ 


‘ 


AN ‘‘UNPARDONABLE SIN"’ IN BOOK REVIEWING. 


Now that two-boid Contributors have stated their 
pet literary grievance, let me venture to present mine. 
In this case it is not the authors nor the publishers, 
but the reviewers, who are the offenders; and their 
sin is in reviewing books which have never been pub- 
lished. Why, if they will do this, is there not some 
indication in their notice that it 1s made from ad- 
vance sheets, so that buyers may save themselves and 
others the trouble of asking for books which have 
not yet appeared? Without some such guide it is 
fair for the reader of a review to suppose the book is 
ready; and the vexation and annoyance caused by or- 
dering it and being kept in suspense, or told that it 
is not yet received, is really no slight matter. In 
many cases the dealer gets blamed for want of 
promptness or enterprise, and explanations are only 
burdensome and unsatisfactory to all parties. Don't 
try to be too enterprising, dear editors and reviewers ; 
do limit your notices as closely as possible to books 
already published ; and if you must sometimes write 
them from proof-sheets and MSS., do designate such 
notices in some way, that we may not be led on hope- 
less searches for what does not exist, and that what 
you offer for our enlightenment and guidance may not 
operate as a form of deception and bewilderment. 


(Ther for lly noticing books from advance 
sheets are obviously much stronger in the case of a monthly, 
like Tue Dra, than in the case of journals issued at lesser 
intervals ; yet it is not our intention to print such notices in 
advance of the appearance of a book unless for special rea- 
sons, and when the book is expected immediately ; and in such 
cases the words “From advance sheets,’ printed under the 
title, supply the link which our Contributor seems to have 
missed.—Ep. D1at.] 





WHY 18 ‘“‘ ENDYMION ’’ UNPOPULAR ? 

The zeal of the proselyte always outstrips that of 
the teacher ; the disciple plunges into the gulf on 
whose brink the demagogue walks with circumspec- 
tion. ‘‘ Endymion” has passed out of the hands of 
the critics ; but so faithfully have they done their 
work that their judgment is more than confirmed by 
the novel-reading public. The critic qualifies his ap- 
proval ; the public does not qualify its condemnation ; 
the one excludes from Olympus, the other banishes to 
Hades. Now I fail to see in “ Endymion” §py in- 
herent obstacle to popularity. Aside from its artistic 
blemishes (for which the novel-reading public has but 
indifferent perception), it is by no means a bad book. 
The characters, or at least the majority of them, are 
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drawn boldly if not gracefully, and with plenty of 
color ; while not a few are individualized by their 
identification with historical personages.. The plot 
is sufficiently fascinating, and the incidents follow 
each other rapidly, in brilliantly varied yet orderly 
array. Of politics there is not enough to weary the 
most debilitated fancy. I find the work whelesome 
and subdued in flavor, and | do not doubt the ability 
of the average mind to grasp the situation without a 
desperate effort. Over all hangs the incense-clend 
that marks the holy ground—the odor of aristocracy, 
which is so sweet to our republican nostrils. Now 
why such an outcry against this book? Alas! it is 
the fashion to find it dull ; and thus prompted, who 
can lack the taste to be stupendously bored? The 
average reader is very ready to accept the opinion of 
authority when authority seconds his own unregen- 
erate taste. Public opinion disallows the verdict of 
the critic in regard to (for example) E. P. Roe, be- 
cause the public is interested in ** A Day of Fate "’ in 
spite of the critics. But ‘‘ Endymion‘ does not en- 
chain the popular heart, therefore the popular eye 
observes on every page faults against nature and 
against art; faults of which Bulwer and Trollope 
and Charles Reade and Roe and ‘“ Ouida’ were 
never guilty, of course, but which not to criticise in 
the Hon. Benjamin Disraeli would be to neglect 
a singular opportunity for the safe exercise of small 
wit. Accordingly public opinion, unable to discrimi- 
nate between imperfection and absolute worthless- 
ness, lifts up its mighty voice and condemns “‘ En- 
dymion "’ to the limbo of utter unpopularity. 








LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


J. B. Lapprycorr & Co. have in press ‘‘ Memoirs 
of Gottschalk,” the notes of a pianist, by Louis Moreau 
Gottschalk. : 

H. A. Sumner & Co. announce for publication this 
month a poem entitled ‘* Madeline,’’ in ten cantos, by 
Mabel B. Fitch. 

Tue life and letters of Sir Charles Lyell, the distin- 
guished geologist, will soon be published by Mr. 
Murray, London. 

Grore Exsers’s new story, “‘A Question,’ will soon 
appear in an English translation te be published by 
W.S. Gottsberger. 

Mr. Henry Casor Lover's short history of the 
English colonies in America has just been issued by 
Harper & Brothers. 

Tue 4,157 volumes in the library of the late Dr. 
Chapin, of New York, brought about $25,000 at the 
recent auction sale. 

An entirely new edition of the novels of Charles 
Kingsley in eleven volumes, to be called the ‘‘ Evers- 
ley edition,’’ is to be published by Macmillan & Co. 

Burke's “ Letters and Papers on Irish Affairs,"’ 
collected in a small volume, edited with a preface by 
Matthew Arnold, will be a timely publication of 
Macmjlan & Co. 

‘" AMELEss NoBLEMAN "’ is already charged to 
the literary account of Mr. H. E. Scudder, Mrs. Jane 
Austin (author of “‘ Mrs. Beauchamp Brown" ), and 
Miss H. W. Preston. 





Mr. Howe 11's new story, “‘ A Fearful Responsi- 
bility,’ will be begun in ‘‘Scribner’s’’ for May. It 
will be followed by a short novel by the author of 
** An Earnest Trifler."’ 

ANOTHER new American book on cookery—* Cul- 
ture and Cooking, or Art in the Kitchen,’’ by Cath- 
erine Owen—has just been published by Cassell, 
Petter, Galpin & Co. 

Tue University of Oxford has done a graceful act 
in conferring an honorary degree upon Mr. A. Mac- 
millan, the eminent publisher, in recognition of his 
services to the University. 

Mr. Emerson's “Impressions of Carlyle" in the 
May “‘ Scribner's "’ are a fit accompaniment to the 
magnificent portrait by Cole, which appears as a 
frontispiece to the number. 

Mr. CiarK Russet, author of ‘‘ Wreck of the 
Grosvenor "’ and “ A Sailor's Sweetheart,’’ has writ- 
ten a new novel, just issued in. London, with the 
title ‘‘ An Ocean Free Lance.” 

A CONSIDERABLE portion of Routledge’s édition de 
luxe of Shakepearz has already been taken, and, says 
the ‘‘ Atheneum,” the price will immediately be 
raised for the remaining copies. 

Oseoop’s new ‘“‘ Round Robin” series of fiction, 
beginning with ‘‘ A Nameless Nobleman,”’ has for its 
second issue ‘‘ A Lesson in Love.”’ ‘‘ Damon's Ghost "’ 
will be the title of the third volume. 

Mr. Bronson Atcort, who has made a recent 
visit to the West, is now in his eighty-first year. He 
is in excellent health and spirits, with no apparent 
loss of intellectual or conversational power. 

Masor R. E. Jongs, U. 8. Consul at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, and author of ‘‘ Lincoln, Stanton, and Grant,"’ 
has written ‘‘ Four Years in the Army of the Poto- 
mac: A Soldier's Recollections,’’ just published in 
London. 

* Xenre's INHERITANCE, ”’ a Russian story by Henry 
Gréville, and ‘“‘The Woman in Black,’’ a novel of 
English society, by an unknown writer, are among 
the latest works of fiction in the list of T. B. Peter- 
son & Bros. 


A NEw volume of poems by Will Carleton will 
soon be issued by Harper & Brothers. It will be en- 
titled ‘* Farm Festivals,’’ and will be illustrated and 
printed uniformly with ‘‘ Farm Ballads,” etc., by the 
same author. 

Mr. T. H. Tresues, who has lived amongst the In- 
dians since he was two years old and may be pre- 
sumed to know something of them, is said to be at 
work on a book which will contain the results of his 
observations and experiences. 

E. P. Rog's ‘‘ Success with Small Fruits,’’ which 
was noticed in No. 3 of Tux Dra, has been trans- 
lated into French and reprinted in a series of articles 
in the “‘ Revue Brittanique."’ Parts of the book are 
being translated into Japanese. 

A sHorT biography of President Garfield, written 
by F. H. Mason, formerly of the Cleveland ‘‘ Leader,”’ 
now Consul at Basle, with a preface by Bret Harte, 
and published by Trtibner, has been one of the suc- 
cesses of the season in London. Osgood & Co. repub- 
lish it in this country. 
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A sKetcu of the literary and political career of 
Lord Beaconsfield, written by Mr. G. M. Towle, has 
already appeared in Appleton's ‘‘ New Handy-Vol- 
ume’ series; and a similar work by Mr. Georg 
Brandes has been published by Harper & Brothers. 

Dopp, Mgeap & Co. announce a reprint, with all 
the illustrations, of Rawlinson’s ‘‘ Ancient Mon- 
archies ;"’ also a students’ edition of Lttbke’s ‘‘ His- 
tory of Art,"’ to meet the demand for this valuable 
work in a more convenient form and at a xeduced 
price. 


In connection with Professor Anderson's review of | 
some recent Norse literature in this number of Tue | 


Dra, interest will be felt in the announcement that 
Miss Sylvia Brown, a literary lady in St. Louis, is 
engaged upon an elaborate poem, the subject of 
which is Norse Mythology. 

Wird8 the beginning of the next volume the name 


of “Scribner's Monthly " will be changed to ‘‘ The | 


Century,’ the Scribners having disposed of their in- 
terest in the publication to Mr. Roswell Smith and 
his associates, who will continue the management of 
the magazine and of ‘‘St. Nicholas.” 

Tue ‘Popular Science Monthly *’ for May con- 
tains an admirably written ‘Story of a Salmon,”’ by 
Prof. D. 8. Jordan; ‘‘The Will-o’-the-wisp and its 
Folk-Lore,"* by T. F. T. Dyer; ‘* Physical Educa- 
tion,’’ by Dr. F. L. Oswald; and a dozen or more 
other articles of literary and scientific excellence. 

Mr. James's recollections of Carlyle, published in 
the ‘‘ Atlantic "’ for May, are very entertaining. One 
of the best of them is the ‘‘ spat’ between Tennyson 
and Carlyle when discussing Duke William, in which 
the provoked poet-appears to have retorted on the 
cynic in language which, if not exactly idyllic, was yet 
very well suited to the occasion. 

An “exhaustive *’ review of the new novel “‘ By 
the Tiber,” in a prominent literary journal, states 
that ‘‘ the story ends leaving her [the heroine] appar- 
ently in this hopeless incarceration” (in an insane 
asylum at Rome). To which should be added the re- 
mark that the death scene of this same heroine is one 
of the most beautiful and impressive passages in the 
book. 

Votume XII (Hir-Ind) of the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica’ has just been published in Edinburgh. 
Among the contributors are Mr. Austin Dobson 
(‘* Hogarth *’ ), E. W. Gosse ( ‘‘ Helberg’’ and ‘‘ Hol- 
land—Literature *’), and Professor W. Robertson 
Smith (‘‘Hosea’’). The article on ‘“ Illinois’’ is 
written by J. W. Sheahan and Joseph Medill, of 
Chicago. 

D. Appteton & Co. have just issued several val- 
uable scientific books, among which are the second 
series of Professor Hemholtz's ‘‘ Popular Lectures on 
Scientific Subjects; *’ Dr. Rosenthal’s,“‘ General Physi- 
ology of the Nerves and Muscles ;*’ Professor Kem- 
per’s ‘‘ Animal Life as Affected by the Natural Con- 
ditions of Existence ;*’ and a number of medical and 
surgical works. 

Tue author of the new and powerful story of ‘‘ By 
the Tiber ” is Miss Mary Agnes Tincker, formerly of 
Ellsworth, Me. The facts that Miss Tincker is a Ro- 
man Catholic convert living a literary life at Rome, 





like her heroine Valeria, and that the last name of 
this heroine is Ellsworth, give color to the internal 
evidence of the stery that it is based largely on per- 
sonal experiences. © 

GroreGE Exriot’s portrait in the May ‘‘ Harper's" 
is evidently made from one of the so-called ‘‘ cabinet 
portraits ** which the ‘“‘ Atheneum"’ says are “not 
taken from life, but from some wretched drawing or 
other,"’ and are “‘simply hideous.” We have the 
authority of the same journal for saying that an etch- 
ing by M. Rajon from Mr. Burton's portrait of George 
Eliot will soon be published. 

One of the most thrilling and realistic romances 
ever written bearing on the social and political affairs 
of Russia is ‘‘A Nihilist Princess,’ by M. L. Gag- 
neur, a French novelist who has by this one work cre-. 
ated a brilliant reputation. The story had already 
caused a great excitement at Paris before the recent 
tragedy at St. Petersburg, and its appearance now 
in this country must ‘make a decided sensation. | 
An English translation of it is in press and will be 
issued immediately by Jansen, McClurg & Co. 

Ottver Ditson & Co., music publishers in Boston, 
have in press ‘‘ The Norway Music Album,” by Auber 
Forestier and Rasmus B. Anderson. It will be a 
companion volume to the ‘‘ Gems of Scottish Song”’ and 
‘*Moore’s Irish Melodies,’’being a collection of the 
most beautiful Norse ballads, national songs, and 
lances, with words both in the original and in Eng- 
lish. The music is arranged for piano, and is com- 
piled from the latest revisions of Norse composers. 
The English words are by Auber Forestier and Pro- 
fessor Anderson. 

Tue ‘“‘ Atheneum” remarks, in a review of Mr. 
yh be new Life of Carlyle: ‘‘ During the Ameri- 
can War, for instance, the sympathies of the best 
heads and the best hearts in England were with the 
noble efforts of the North. Was it no slight thing, 
then, that this gifted recluse, ignorant of the-world, 
and with a special and proved incapacity for under- 
standing the simplest subjects of polity, should 
grossly insult in our name our brothers who were 
fighting the good fight of liberty against tyranny, 
Christian kindness against Carlylism, light against 
darkness ? *” 

Tue latest publications of G. P. Putnam's Sons in- 
clude ‘‘ Literary Art; a Conversation Between Poet, 
Painter, and Philosopher,’’ by John Albee; ‘‘ Codp- 
eration as a Business,”’ by Charles Barnard ; a new 
novel in the ‘‘Knickerbocker”’ series, entitled ‘‘Mr. Per- 
kins’ Daughter,"’ by Clara Lanza ; in the “ Transatlan- 
tic’’ series, ‘Mademoiselle Bismarck, "’ by Henri Roche- 
fort, translated by Virginia Champlin; ‘‘ The Sword of 
Damocles,’’ by Anna K. Green, author of ‘ The 
Leavenworth Case;"’ and in the ‘‘ English Philoso- 
phers”’ series, ‘‘ Hartley and James Mill,’’ by Pro- 
fessor G. S. Bowen. 

Amone the important fresh books of Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons are “Turkish Life in War Time,” by 
Henry O. Dwight ; ‘‘ Knights of To-Day,’’ stories of 
love and science, by Charles Barnard; ‘‘ Woman's 
Handiwork in Modern Homes,"’ by Constance C. Har- 
rison, with numerous i!lustrations ; ‘‘The Cat,” an 
introduction to the study of back-boned animals, by 
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St. George Mivart; ‘“‘The Origin of Nations,"’ by 
Professor George Rawlinson ; the fifth volume of Max 
Miller's “Chips from a German Workshop," etc. 
The same firm have in preparation *‘The Life and 
Letters of John T. Delane, late Editor of the London 
‘ Times.’ ” 

Hoveuton, Mrrruun & Co.'s announcements of 
new or forthcoming publications include Mr. Parton's 
exhaustive study of the life and times of Voltaire ; Mr. 
Burroughs's “‘ Pepacton "’ (short essays) ; Mary Swift 
Lamson's account of the life and education of Laura 
Bridgman ; ‘Giorgio and Other Poems,"’ by Stuart 
Sterne, author of ‘‘ Angelo; "’ a new edition of Car- 
lyle’s essays in two volumes ; new editions of ‘St. 
Olaf’s Kirk,’’ by George Houghton, and of Mrs. 
Abby Sage Richardson's “ Stories from Old English 
Poetry ;"’ and an American edition of Dr. Emil 
Holub’s ‘‘ Seven Years in South Africa,’’ describing 
his travels, researches, and hunting adventures be- 
tween the diamond fields and the Zambesi river, in 
three expeditions between 1872 and 1879. 

Georae H. Ex.is announces the early publication 
of the Channing Centenary Volume, edited by the Rev. 
Russell N. Bellows, of New York. The book will 
contain full reports of the principal Channing memo- 
rial meetings of last year in America and Great 
Britain, with extracts from the many tributes of the 
domestic and foreign press, and a heliotype picture of 
Morse’s bust of Dr. Channing. Mr. Ellis also an- 
nounces a new edition of ‘‘ Man's Origin and Des- 
tiny, Sketched on the Platform of the Sciences,"’ by 
J. P. Lesley,.State Geologist of Pennsylvania and 
Secretary of the American Philosophical Society. 
The volume was originally published in England by 
Tribner & Co. in an edition which is now out of 
print. The new edition will contain important #e- 
visions and six new chapters, by Professor Lesley. 

Criticisms and protests from the friends of persons 
spoken of in Carlyle’s ‘* Reminiscences" are rapidly 
coming into print. Mrs. Proctor has replied to some 
disparaging allusions to her family, in a pamphlet in 
which she says: ‘‘ He should beware how he strikes, 
who strikes with a dead hand;"’ and in a communica- 
tion to the ‘‘ Atheneum "’ of April 16, Mr. C. Kegan 
Paul enters into a pretty warm defence of the Irving 
family, whom he charges Mr. Carlyle with having 
traduced. In closing, he adds: ‘‘I should be only 
one of a thousand were I to speak words of regret 
that Mr. Froude has acted as one would do who, 
sitting by 4 fevered patient's bedside, should hear 
delirious ravings and publish shameful utterances to 
all theworld. * * * The deepest grief with many 
of us is net even that persons who were our friends in 
past years are maligned, but that slanders should be 
uttered by the dead lips of one whom we have long 
reverenced asa teacher, * * It is grievous that 
one whom we have long considered as almost a 
prophet and seer should now be associated in our 
minds with the stinging sentence of the Psalmist, 
‘Thou hast loved to speak all words that may do 
hurt, O thou false tongue!’ *’ 

Tue sudden death of Mr. James T. Fields, which 


occurred at Boston on the evening of April 24, will: 


be a shock to a circle of friends perhaps wider than 





that of any other American man of letters. His long 
and honorable career as publisher, editor, and author, 
and especially his more recent lecturing travels 
throughout the country, had made him personally 
known to the public and enabled a large number of 
people to form his acquaintance. He frequently 
visited the West, and had here many sincere and 
warm friends. Probably no other American had so 
extensive an acquaintance with distinguished English 
authors of the last forty years; and his most enter- 
taining things, whether in his lectures or in his writ- 
ings, were the reminiscences of them. His ‘‘ Yester- 
days with Authors” are among the best works to be 
found in this branch of literature. He had, it seemed, 

a genius for friendship and for seeing and portraying 
the sunny side of those with whom he came in con- 
tact. Mr. Fields was sixty-four years of age. His 
book life may be said to have commenced in his four- 
teenth year, when he became a clerk in the Boston 
house in which he afterwards was a partner. It was 
largely through his efforts that the firm gained such 
honorable distinction in the publication of beoks by 
leading American authors. He was a man of fine 
literary instincts and good judgment, as shown 
in his skilful editing of the ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly " for 
a period of nearly ten years. He was at the time of 
his death engaged in the preparation of a series to 
be called “‘ American Men and Women of Letters;"’a 
work for which he was exceptionally well qualified. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTE FROM MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO. 
To the Editor of Taz D1au: 

Sir—Referring to a short article in your last num- 
ber entitled, ‘‘ An Unpardonable Sin in Book-mak- 
ing,"’ in which complaint is made of the system—too ~° 
common in England—of issuing books without in- 
dexes, or with imperfect ones, we shall be glad to be 
permitted to say through your columns that we have 
prepared an index to our ‘* Ward's English Poets," 
which will appear in future editions, and that it will 
afford us much pleasure to furnish the index to pur- 
chasers of the first and second editions. 

We are, etc.. Yours truly, 


MacmiLuan & Co. 
New York, April 8, 1881. 








BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


[The following List includes all New Books, American and 
English, received during the month of April by Mrssns. 
Jansen, McCiure & Co., Chicago.] 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life George ZV: Including his Letters and 
of iar < - a of the men, meroes, wy vee 
his hee 8 By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., F.S.A. 12mo. 


= st information as to the life and reign of George IV. 
and the men, manners, and politics of his time, than will 
be found in any other similar work.’""—Chicago Tribune. 

Drzien. By G. Saintsbury. “ << 2 y of Letters.” 
ted by = Morley. — pp. 192. 75 cents. 
“It was for more reasons than one fitting that the task 
of of wena eee. life of “the 1 ty = in E _ 
ory Bate assign e skilled hand 0: 
Review London). 
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Life and Education of Laura Dewey Bridgman. 
> ad Deaf, Se eek Blind cin. By Mary Swift Lamson. 

2. 
e Thie peo profoundly interesting book can hardly fail to 
find a h welcome wherever the miracle of Laura 
ah education has ever been heard of.”’—Publish- 


Guidance. Memorial of my W. Dodge. By 
Gail Hamilton. 12mo. pp. 328. $1.50 


Sir David Wilkie. B 
Artists." 12mo. pp. 112. 


Richard Wagner. — Hueffer. “Great Musicians.” 


12mo. pp. 112 

Rossini and His School. By H. S. Edwards. 
Musicians.” 12mo. pp. 114. $1.00. 

Schubert. By H. F. Frost. “Great Musicians.” 
pp. 128. $1.00. 

Berkele By A. Campbell Fraser, LL.D. “ Philosoph- 
ical Classics for English Readers."’ 16mo. pp. 234. $1.25. 


Weber. By Sir Julius Benedict. “Great Musicians.”” 12mo. 
pp. 176. $1.00. 


John W. Mollett, B.A. “Great 
$1.25. 


“Great 


12mo. 


Caesar. A Sketch. 
edition. 12mo. pp. 

The Same. i2mo. pp. 436. 60 cents. 

The Same. Franklin Square Library. 20 cents 

“Mr. Froude’s latest work, ‘Cesar,’ is - of his 

most distinctive traits. Nothing that he has written is 
more brilliant, more incisive, more interesting.”"— Harper's 
Monthly. 


Great Singers. Second series. Malibran to Titiens. By 
Geo. T. Ferris. “ New 


Handy-Volume Series.” Paper. 
30 cents. 


“Well written sketches of these queens of song. and 
will be ‘ion of interest to a multitude of readers.”’—Jnter- 


, Ag eA A. Froude, M.A. Popular 


HISTORY AND TRAVEL. 


A Histery of Egypt. Under the Pharaohs. Derived en- 
tirely from the monuments. To which is added a dis- 
course on the Exodus of the Israelites. Translated from 
the German of Dr. Henry Brugsch- — by Philip Smith. 
B.A. Second Edition, with a new preface, additions and 
original notes by the author. 2vols. 8vo. London. $12.00. 

The History of the Crusades. From the fen af 
Jose h F. Michaud. New dition. 3vols. 12m 

his excellent work, probably the most - ete his: 
tory of the Crusades ever published.’’—Standa: 

Turkish Life in War Times. By Henry o. Dwight. 
12mo. pp. 428. $1.50. 

Rome and Cart 
Smith, M.A, 
293. $1.00. 

The Land of Gilead. With excursions in the Lebanon. 
By Lawrence Oliphant. 8vo. pp. 430. 00. 

“We know of no recent book on Palestine which is 
really so instructive, from which the reader can derive so 
large a fund of entertainmrnt.""—Zelectic Magazine. 

of England. ag 7 the Anglo-Saxon Kings. 
e German of J. M. Lappenberg, F.S.A. New 
> ool Bohn's Library, ondon. 2 vols. 12mo. 


rthage. The Punic Wars. By R. Bosworth 
*“ Epochs of Ancient History.” 16mo. pp. 


The Origin of Nations. In two parts—On Early Civili- 
zation —On Ethnic Affinities, etc. By Geo: orge Rawlinson, 
M.A. New Edition. 16mo. pp. 283. $1.00 

Buried Alive; or, Ten Years of Penal Servitude in Siberia. 
yy the Russian of Fedor Dostoyeffsky. 12mo. pp. 361. 


“The whole book, indeed, is fall of interest, and it will 
doubtless be widely read.” —Atheneum (London). 


ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES. 


The Works of Charles Dickens. Zudtlion de Luce. 
With a wards of 700 illustrations by Cruikshank, Sey- 
mour, * Phiz” (H. K. mown). et Maclise, R.A., 
Sir Edward Landseer, R. John Leech, Barnard and 
others, printed on real ‘Shine paper. The edition is 

strictly limited to 1,000 copies. each cour being numbered. 

To be co =e leted in 30 vols Pickwick Papers, 2 vols. now 

ready. “Sa scriptions received by Jansen, McClurg & Co. 

The Origin of Primitive Superstitio and their 
development into the worship aa irits and the doctrine 
of spiritual mcy among the A ines = America. By 
Rushton M. an. 8vo. pp. 398. 

Pepacton. By John Burroughs. 16mo. pp. * 260, $1.50." 

Dunderviksborg, and other tales. Forming an 2 item 
of modern European Literature. By Frances C. Hegder- 
son. 12mo. pp. 386. $1.50 

Babli} < Jeshua. An Eastern story. 12mo. PP 189. $1.25. 

remarkable book.”"—Saturday Review (London). | 





Lectures on J. G. Fitch, 
_ Eonshipe- By M.A. 12mo, pp. 
Wit and Wisdom of George Eliot. With a Biograph- 
cal memoir. New Hdition. 18mo. pp. 277. $1.00. 
am Student’s Dream. Square 16mo. $1.00. 


POETRY. 


aline’s Lesson, The Warden’s Tale. Stories for 
children, and other poems. By Mrs. Bloomfield Moore. 
2mo. pp. 226. London. $1.50. 


Chess and other pocms. By Stuart Sterne. 18mo. pp. 195. 


he Sen itatues in the Block. end other potme. Joba 
Boyle O'Reilly. 16mo. pp. 1 "110. $4.00. By 
“Mr. O'Reilly is one of our not too large a class of 
poets. who while instinctively musical, do not sacrifice 
thonght to either rhythm or rhyme.” — Times. 
Bide a Wee, and other ms. By M J. MacColl. 
Third Edition. \6mo. pp. 9. $15. 
Easter Chimes. i8mo. pp. 94. 4 


SCIENTIFIC. 

A ‘Tochuntent Treatise on of tate a 

° ounce at the Industry of 
hristiani. 8vo. 581. 


Pp- 
whe Cat. An introduction 


Candles. we 
ats a Oils. By R. 8 


Animal jally M al s, wae On eat 
n 7 8, especia ammals y 8 Vv: 
Ph.D., F. Re 8v0" pp. 557. Illustrated. $3.50. -" 
aateaiee. As affected by the Natural Conditions of 
Existence. By Karl Semper. “The International Scien- 
tific Series.” 12mo. pp. 4 $2.00. 
“This is in many respects one of the most interest! 
contributions to zodlogical literature which has ap 
for some time.”— Nature. 

General Physiology of Muscles and Nerves. By Dr. 
1. Rosenthal. 12mo. pp. 3%. “The International Scien: 
tific Series.” $1.50. 

Popular Scientific Subjects. From the 

12mo. pp. 265. 


ar Lectures 0: 
a0 of H. Helmholtz. Second Series. 


The Mineral Resources of the Hocking V: iy. 
account of its Coals, Iron-ores, wy Ae and Rail 
roads. By T.S. Hunt, LL.D. 8vo. Paper. 1% cents. 


REFERENCE. 


The Enc egyelcondic Britannica. Ninth Revised Edition. 
Vol I now ready. To be completed in XXI Volumes. 
Subscriptions received by Jansen, McClurg & Co. Cloth, 
per vol. $8.00. Half Russia, per vol. $10.00. 


THE HOME, ETC. 


Decoration and Furniture of Town Houses. B 
Robert W- Edis, F.S.A. Illustrated. “Crown 8vo. DP. 298. 


“ Those who are able to indulge their tastes in the mat- 
ter of house oe Bkioege and furnishing will find him (Mr. 
Edis) a safe ‘guide.”— Chicago Tribune. 

The Art of Furnishing. On Rational and Asthetic Prin- 
ciples. By H. J. Cooper. 16mo. pp. 116. 75 cents. 

“Many thousand householders should be only too glad 
to take counsel with it."—New York Tribune. 


Building a Home. By A. F. Oakey. 16mo. pp. 115. 
60 cents. 


How to Furnish a Home. By Ella Redman Charch. 
16mo. pp. 128. 60 cents. 
Wheat Shall We Do With Gur Walls? By Clarence 
ook. 8vo. Illustrated. $1.50. 
ere. Easiest Way in House d Cooking. 
Adlapted to Domestic use, or Stade tn By Helen 
Campbell. 283. $100. 


16mo. pp. 

Culture and Cooking; or, Artin the Kitchen. Cath- 

arine Owen. 12mo. pp. 121. %5 cents. a 

rity Years in a land Kitchen. By Mrs. B. C. 

oward. id pp. $1.50. 

The Irish Land Question. What it involves, and how 
aloue it can be settled. An yaad to the Land Leagues. 
By Henry George. Paper. 25 cents. 

Henderson’s Hand-Book of Fiante. By Peter Hen- 
derson. Large 8vo. pp. 410. $3.00. 


A Treatise on Rrusing Forest 92 and Ornamental 
Trees. From the French of A. Des Care. 12mo. pp. 65. 


7% cents. 
What ev t to Know, By Edward 
7% cents, 


Ellis, M.D. 


—4 


Mother 
16mo. pp. 
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How We Fed the Baby. ‘o make her pouty and 
happy. With Health Hints. . C. E. Page, M.D. 16mo. 
pp. 1 Paper. 50 cents. Cloth. “ns cents 


FICTION. 
oer ofShasta By Joaquin Miller. 16mo. pp. 184. 


om sonete work, full of ne. color, and vivified by 

usiasm, which, whether it is of the imagination or of 

intellectual conviction, = hold upon the git 8 ar 

inflames his sympathy.”—New York Bvenin ing Pos 

hed Under. The story of an Indian Chief. mene by 

meelf. With an introduction by Inshta Theamba (Bright 
Eyes). 16mo. pp. 268. $1.00. 

A Nameless Nobleman. “ Round-Robin Series.” 16mo. 

pp. 369. $1.00. 

“ Possesses originality both in plot and construction, 
and the interest in the development of the tale is sustained 
to the end.’’— Chicago Tribune. 

The eet Window. “No Name Series.” 16mo. pp. 
s Little Mother, and other tales and sheteben. By the 
author of “John Halifax.” 12mo. pp. 269. $1.25. 
* Aninteresting book, written in a pleasant manner, and 
full of shrewd observation and kindly feeling.”"—St. James 
Gazette (London). 


A Man’s Work. By Frances C. Sparhawk. “ Leis- 
ure 7 Series.” 16mo. pp. 377. 


1.00. 
at fascinating story, capitally told.”—Boston Trans- 


¢ 
never! Eggleston’s Novels. 5vols. 


Knights of To-Day; or, Love and Science. By Charles 
. 16mo. pp. 256. $1.00. 


12mo. In a box. 


Derville. poems | the French of Madame Guizot De 
Witt. Paper. 40 cent 
lonrad Hagen’s Mistake. From the German of Otto 
Roquette. 12mo. pp. 216. $1.25. 
The Sisters of EGlencoe, or, Letitia’s Choice. A temper- 
ance story 31.08 Eva Wynn. New ZHdition. 12mo. pp. 368. 


The Danites in the Sierras. By Joaquin Miller. 


Voie work by Mr. Miller—not entirely new—has for its 
foundation e “First Fam’Ligs OF THE SIERRAS,” 
which has now been or ey d, and perety rewritten. It 
is this book from which the famous playof * The — 
| + ce in this country and in Europe,.was drama- 


12mo. 


Ephraim and Helah: A story of the Exodus. By Edwin 
Hodden. New Hdition. 12mo. pp. 838. London. $1.50. 

Peace Pelican. Srigeter- By UChristabel Goldsmith. 
12mo. pp. > 306. 


Fool. By John Calvin Wallis. i6mo. 


A Prodigious 
pp. 216. $125. 
ee of Daughters. By Emma Marshall. 16mo. 


Andig ~ story of a Growing Boy. By W. O. Stoddard. 
p. 321. $1.00. 


nE isode By Harriet Prescott Spofford. New 

re Hour Series.” 16mo. pp. 251. $1.00. 

The pi Gods, and other stories. By Harriet Preecott 
Spofford. New Hdition. “ Leisure Hour Series.” 16mo. 

pp. 432. $1.00, 
All on Account of Eliza. Paper. 50 cents. 


Clara DeVere. , RA. Friedrich Sptcthagen. 
ey Volume Series."’ Paper. %cents 


NEW NOS. IN FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 
Into the Shade, and other stories. By Mary Cecil Hay. 
15 cents. 


Memoirs of Prince Metternich. 

part 20 cents. A 
From Exile. By James Payn. 15 cents. 

ss William’s Divagations. By Miss Thackeray. 

15 cents 

homas Carlyle. The Man and his Books. By Wm. H. 

Wylie. 20 cents 

Lord Beaconsfield. 


“ New 


In four parts.e Per 


By Georg Brandes. 15 cents. 


RELIGIOUS. 
Institutions. Essays on ey Sub- 
jects. By Arthur P. Stanley y, D.D. 8vo. . 396. $2.50. 
The Same. Popular Edition. 75 cents. 


The Same. 12mo. pp. 326. 50 cents. 
** No scholar of taste, no lover of historic art, no fine an- 





tiquarian will read these essays without grateful emotions 
and oe profit.”"— Boston Advertiser. 

Matthew and Mark, with Notes, Critical, mensions, 
and Practical. By Rev. Henry Cowles, D.D. oO. pp. 
e.... $2.00. 

al History and Acts of the Apostles, with Notes, 
Creal xplanatory, and Practical. By Henry Cowles, 
D.D. 12mo. pp. 493. $2. 

The Lat of Christ. From the French of S. Bonaventure. 

12mo. pp. 387. $1.75. 
Homo. A survey of the Life and Work of Jesus Christ. 
New Edition. 16mo. pp. 355. $1.00 
= Seostish Covenanters. By James eaten, D.D., 
S.E. 18mo. pp. 188. Paper. 25 ccnte 
Cioth, 50 cents. 


MEDICAL. 


A Treatise on Bright’s Disease and Diabetes. With 
especial reference to Pathology and Therapeutics. By 
James Tyson, A.M., M.D. 12mo. pp. 312. $3.50. 

Anatomical Plates. Arranged as a com 
“The Essentials of "+ ” (by W. Darling and A. L. 
Ranney.) and for all works — ar ae Reed 
PE ne —_ L. Ranney, A.M. D. 8vo. $3.00 

pon Diseases of the Rectum, and the 
veneer a The lower bowel. By W.H. Van Bree. M.D., 
8vo. pp. 412. $3.00. 

Lectures on Diseases of the Nervous System, 
especially in women. By 8. Weir Mitchell, M. D” 12mo. 
pp. 238. $1.75. 

Contributions to Operative Surge and Surgical 
ew: By J. M. Carnochan, . Part VII. 

cents. 


nion volume for 


[Any book in this list will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
o&f price, by Jansen, McCiure & Co., Chicago.] 


FAMILIAR TALKS 
English Literature. 


BY ABBY 8AGE RICHARDSON. 
Price $2.00. 








Pror. Moses Corr TYLer says: “I have had real satisfaction 
in looking over the book. Of course there are some opinions 
with which I do not agree, but the main thing about the book is 
a good thing — namely, its hearty, wholesome love of English 
Literature, and the honest, unpretending, but genial and con- 
versational manner in which that love is uttered. It is a 
charming book to read, and it will breed in its readers the ap- 
petite to read English Literature for themselves. It would be 
a capital thing to introduce it as a reading book into schools,and 
I shal! put it into our next calendar as one of the text-books in 
Eaglish Literature, on which students have to be examined for 
admission to the University. I sincerely congratulate you (the 
publishers) on the publication of 80 good a book.” 

Toe New York Trisune says: “This is another of those 
literary hand-books of which eo many are now published, and it 
appears to be one of the most carefully prepared and intelligent 
of its class. The work is written in a familiar style, and the 
author expresses the hope that the book may be read largely 
by young people, and aloud in classes devoted to the study of 
literature. * * * It everywhere shows signs of dili- 
gence, of good judgment and of pure taste. In many of its 
characteristics it is unlike any book of the kind in the lan- 
guage, and we use no mere phrase of compliment when we say 
that it well supplies a want long felt by teachers.” 


Sold by all booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by 


JansEN, McCiure & Co., Publishers, 
117 and 119 State Street, Chicago. 
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D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE ¥UST PUBLISHED: 


General Physiology of Muscles 


and Nerves. 


By Dr. I. Ros—nTHAL, Professor of Physiology in the 
University of Erlangen. With Seventy-five wood- 
cuts. (‘International Scientific Series.) 12mo. 
Cloth. Price $1.50. 


“The attempt at a connected account of the General Physi- 
ology of Muscles and Nerves is, as far as I know, the first of its 
kind. The general data for the branch of science has been 


gained only within the past thirty years.”— Zairact from 
Preface. 


I 


Popular Lectures on Scientific 
Subjects. 


By H. Hetmuotrz, Professor of Physics in thé*Uni- 
versity of Berlin. Second Series. 12mo. Cloth. 
Price $1.50. 

CONTENTS. 


. Gustav wignus. In Memoriam. 
. On the Origin and Significance of Geometrical Axioms. 
. On the Relation of Optics to Painting: 
Form, Shade, Color, Harmony of Color. 
. On the Origin of the Planetary System. 


V. On Thonght in Medicine. 


. On Academic Freedom in German Universities. 


The favor with which the first series of Professor Helmholtz’s 
Lectures were received justifies, if a justification is needed, 
the publication of the present volume. 


- It 


Appletons’ Home Books. 


A Series of New Hand- Volumes at low prices, devoted 
to all Subjects pertaining to Home and the House- 
hold. 

NOW READY. 
BUILDING A HOME. Ix.ustKarep. 
HOW TO FURNISH A HOME, Ixiustrratep. 


IN PREPARATION. 
THE HOME GARDEN. 
HOME GROUNDS. 
AMENITIES OF HOME. 
HEALTH AT HOME. 
Other Volumes to follow. 

The volumes will in some instances be illustrated. 
Bound in cloth, flexible, with illuminated design. 
12mo. Price 60 cents each. 


For sale by all booksellers; or sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price. * 
D. APPLETON & CO., PuBLisHERs, 
1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 





DODD, MEAD & CO. 


HAVE NOW READY 


TWO IMPORTANT WORKS. 
I. 
RAW LINSON’S 


ANCIENT MONARCHIES. 


The Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern 
World, The History, G phy and Antiquities 
of Chaldea, Assyria, Babylon, Media, and Persia, 
Collected from Ancient and Modern Sources. 


BY GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A. 
Professor of Ancient History in Oxford University. 
From the latest English Edition. 
Illustrated with ae oy an ogravings. 3 vols. Svo. 
Handsomely printed and bound. $9.00. 

A want has long been felt fora good edition at a moderate 
price of Rawlinson’s authoritative and interesting work. 

The aim has been to supply this want by a complete and 
Gone y well executed edition in convenient form and at 
nearly half the — of the English Edition, the only one here- 
tofore obtainable. 

“It evinces t industry, carefulness, elaboration, and com- 
pleteness. His excellency consists in bringin together the 
scattered information that exists oy the old monarchies 
of the world, and in presenting it with lucid compactness. Its 
great merits the most captious critic cannot deny.”—London 
Atheneum. 0 


™ STUDENT'S EDITION ” OF 


LUBKE’S HISTORY OF ART, 


EDITED BY CLARENCE COOK. 
Complete in 2 vols., small 8vo, with nearly 600 illustrations, 
ey ee Bw sey and bound in cloth. 50. 

*,* The Origina ition will be kept in stock as heretofore. 
2vols. Royal 8vo. Cloth, gilt top. $14.00. 

Since the publication of Lubke’s History there has arisen an 
increasing demand for the work asa text-book for art clubs, 
schools, and private students. The fine edition being consid- 
ered both expensive and inconvenient for auch uses, the Stu- 
dent’s Edition is issued to meet this demand. While the price 
is but little more than half that of the original edition, the 
volumes are made more portable, and that without sacrifice of 
excellence in the mechanical execution. 

“In the new interest in Art awakened in this country these 
volumes ought to be the primer of all artists and art admirers. 
There is no other workof equal value accessible to the reader.” 
—WN. Y. Independent. 

“ It is the only work of its kind from which those who aim at 
general culture can obtain a sufficient idea of one of the broad- 
est fields of human activity concerning which every one now-a- 
days is expected to know something.”’—C; . Perkins. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


WOLTMANN’S HISTORY OF ANCIENT, EARLY CHRIS- 
TIAN and Medieval Paintings. Kdited by Prof. Sydney 
Colvin. Royal 8vo. Illustrated. $7.50. 

BURCKHARDT'S CIVILIZATION OF THE PERIOD OF 
the Renaissance in Italy. 2 vols. 8vo. $7.50. 

ROSINA EMMET’S PRETTY PEGGY, and other Ballads. 


8vo. $2.50. 
RICHARD MARKHAM'S ABOARD THE MAVIS and Around 
the Yule Log. Profusely illustrated. Each $1.50. 


Third Edition, Twenty-sixth Thousand, is now ready of 
E. P. ROE'S LATEST STORY, 


A DAY OF PATH. 


*,* The following figures indicate the popularity of Mr. Roc’s 
tories: 
BARRIERS BURNED AWAY is in its 34th Thousand. 
WHAT CAN SHE DO? is in its 23d Thousand. 
OPENING OF A CHESTNUT BURR is in ite 34th  ‘.reomeam 


NEAR TO NATURE'S HEART ie in its 27th Thousand. 
A KNIGHT OF THE XIXTH CENTURY is in its 26th Thou- 


sand. 
A ravE ILLUMINED ie in its 26th Thousand. 
A DAY OF FATE (Latest) is in ite 26th Thousand. 
Making a total of over 225.000 vols. Each 1 vol. .12mo. $1.50. 
DODD, MEAD & CO., PuBLISHERs, 
755 Broadway, New York. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 





L 
THE ENGLISH COLONIES IN AMERICA. A short history 
of the English Colonies in America. By Henry CanorT 
Lopes. 8vo, half leather, $3. 
Il. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. The Man and His Books. 
Personal Reminiscences, Table-T: 
f and his Friends. By Wriu1am How Wri. 4to, 
paper, 20 cents. i. 


THE Barony OF A MOUNTAIN. By mate REcLvs, 
author of “ The Earth,” “The Ocean, Translated 
from the French by Ness 1 and Jobn Lillis. Iustrated. 
12mo, cloth, $1 25. rv. 
LORD BEACONSFIELD. By Grore Branpes. Translated 
by Mrs. George Sturge. 4to, paper, 15 cents. 
Vv. 


Illustrated 
and Anecdotes of 


4 CAISAR. Cesar. A Sketch. By James AN- 

Frovupe, pa 4 ¢ * Reminiscences of Thomas 

Carlyle. o tame, cloth, with portrait and map, 60 cents; 
4to, paper, 20 centg. vi 


METTERNICH’S MEMOIRS. Memoirs of Prince Metter- 

Prince RicuaRD METTEPNICH. 

arranged by M. A. de Klinkow- 

lated by Mrs. Alexander apier. Four Parts, 

4to, paper, 20 cents each. Also in 2 vols. 12mo, cloth, $2. 

Vil. 

DEAN STANLEY'S CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. Chris- 

tian ——, Essays on Ecclesiastical Subjects. By 

A. P. Stantey, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 12mo, cloth, 
Scam vin, 


EN. Groner SarntTsBurRY. . cloth, 75 cents. 
Ree sat telume issued inthe" Hingiich iden of Letters.” 





Ix. 

THE LIFE OF GEORGE THE FOURTH; including his 
Letters and Opinions. With a°View of the Men, Manners, 
and Politics of his Reign. By Percy Firzeeratp, M.A., 
F.S.A. Complete in one volume, over 900 pages, with ilius- 
trations, 12mo, cloth, $2. Also in two parts, 4to, paper, 20 
cents each. x 


CARLYLE’S REMINISCENCES. Reminiscences by Thomas 
Carlyle. Edited by James AntHony Froupe. 4to, paper, 
15 cents ; 12mo, cloth. illustrated by thirteen portraits, with 
copious index, 50 cents. 
XI. 


THE PAST IN THE PRESENT: What is Civilization? B 

ARTHUR MitcHE.y, M.D., LL.D. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, $3. 
XII. 

SOCIAL ETIQUETTE AND HOME CULTURE. The Glass 
of Fashion: A Universal Hand-book of Social Etiquette and 
Home Culture for Ladies and Gentlemen. With Copious 
ang Practical Hints upon the Manners and Ceremonies of 
Every Relation in Life, at Home, in Society, and at Court. 
Interspersed with numerous Anecdotes. By TuE LouncER 
In Soctety. 4io, paper, 20 cents. 

XII. 

MADAME DE STAEL: A Study of her Life and Times. The 
First Revolution and the First Empire. BY ABEL STEVENS, 
LL.D. With two portraits. Two vols. 12mo, cloth, $3. 

XIV. 

THE CHINESE: Their 1 WR Philosophy, and Letters. 
By W.A P. Mart, D.D., LL.D., President of the Tungwen 
College, Peking. 12mo, dete $i 7. 

XV. 
i - TO HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY my ga 
Iphabetical; 5p and Classified. Volumes I. 
i . inclusive. From June, 1850, to June, 1880. Compiled 
by Cuarues A. Dunres. 8vo, cloth, $4. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 





My Lovsz. By Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. 20 cents. 

Tux Lirs anv SurnPrisine ADVENTURES OF Rosrxson CRU- 
so. By Daniel Defoe. mo ogg 

Miss Wriiamson's a. Mies Thackeray (Mrs. 
Richmond Ritchie). 4to, paper, 5 cents. 

From Exusz. By James Payn. 15 cents. 

Into THe SHaps, AxD oTHER Stores. By Mary Cecil Hay. 
15 cents. 
Lirtie Moruer, aND oTHER TALES AND SKETCHES. 

=a be “John Halifax, Gentlemen. " 10 cente; “aes 
12mo, cloth $1 25. 


Tux Warps or Pirotinus. By Mrs. John Hunt. 20 cents. 





Sunrise. A Story of these Times. 
cents. Also in 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


Tue GLEN or Sitver Bircues. By E.O.Blackburne. 15 cts. 
AspHopEL. By Miss Braddon. 15 cents. 


Unper Lire’s Key, AND OTHER Stories. By Mary Cecil 
Hay. 15 cents. 


— Square. By Henry James, Jr. 


By William Black. 15 


Tilustrated. 


Ben-Hur. A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. Wallace. 
Betrer THAN Goop. By Annie E. Ridley. 15 cents. 
Tue Posy Rine. By Mrs. A. W. Hunt. 10 cents. 
Tas Dean's Wire. By Mrs. C. J. Eiloart. 0 cents. 


$1 50. 





t@” Harnrer & Broruens will send any of the above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States on receipt of the price. 


(3 Harper's CaTaLocvurE mailed free on receipt of Nine Cents in stamps. 


=) 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York, 
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GET THE BEST. 


WEBSTER’S 
UNABRIDGED 


NEW EDITION HAS 


118,000 Words, 3,000 Engravings, 4.600 New Words and Mean- 
ings, and a 


Biographical Dictionary of over 9,700 Names. 








Warmly indorsed by 
Gero. BANcRoFT, 
Joun L. Mort.ey, 
Firz-G. Ha.ieck, 
N. P. Wix1s, 
Ex.rav Burritt, 
Rurvus Coats, 
B. H. Smart, 
Wu. H. Preecort, 
Gro. P. Marsa, 
Joun G. WHITTIER, 
Joun G. Saxe, 
DaniEL WEBSTER, 
Henry Cuay, 
H. CoLeripeg, 
Horace Mann, 
Ezra ABBOT, 
W. D. Howe1ts, 
Wu. T. Harris, 
Curer Justice Waltre, | 
Wa. M. Evanrts, 

By more than Firry CoLLEce 
PRESIDENTS, | 


Warmly recommended by 
State Superintendents Public 
Schools of 
Maine, 

New Hampshire, 
Vermont, 
Massachusetts, 
Gegnecticut, 

New York. 
Pennsylvania, 

New Jersey, 

Ohio, 





Miesissi 
Kentuc 


Colorado, 
Oregon, 
And Fourteen 
and by the best AMERICAN and other States, 

Evrorean ScHo.ars. Also Canada. 


Published by G, & C, MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


SHADOWS OF SHASTA. 


The New York Evening Post says: ‘‘* Shadows of Shasta’ 
(by Joaquin Miller) is a passionate work, full of strong color, 
and vivified by an enthusiasm which, whether it is of the im- 
agination or of intellectual conviction, takes hold upon the 
reader's mind and infi@mes his sympathy.” 


The Buffalo Courier says: ‘It is a terrible tale of the white 
man’s cruelty tothered. * * * It seems to have been 
an effort for Mr. Miller all through to keep his narrative from 
slipping the reins of prose and bounding off in a mad gallop 
of untamed Sierra poetry.” 


The New York Tribune says: “ It derives exceptional im- 
ressiveness from the fervor and sincerity of the author. 
iller has thrown into the fore nd of his work the suffer- 
ings of the Indians and ineffable di of the Government, 
which makes its army an instrament for oppressing and pil- 
laging the weak and a tool of thieves." 


The Chicago Times says: ** A powerful presentation of the 
claims of the Indian upon justice and humanity. It is ina 
characteristically odd form. The plot of a short story, written 
with great force of imagination and full of dramatic sugges- 
tion, serves the poet’s purpose well; while as a porch to each 
chapter there is a strong and generally beautiful verse—like a 
bright gleam of sunshine through mountain defiles that are 
full of Geevena. The book has in it something of the parsion- 
ate spirit of the ‘ Danites ’ and is very effectively completed. 
The verse is all wogth quoting.” 











Sold by all booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, on receipt 
of price ($1.00) by the publishers, 


JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 


117 and 119 State Street, 
CHICAGO. 





P. BLAKISTON’S 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


WHAT EVERY MOTHER SHOULD KNOW. By Edward 
Ellis, M.D., author of “ A Practical Manual of the Diseases 
of Children.” i6mo. Cloth. 128pp. 75 cents. 

Dr. Ellis’s former work ran thro three editions; was well 
known as a standard, and this smaller treatise will be found 
¢ material importance, from its direct bearing upon the care 


CONSTIPATION Plainly Treated, and Relieved without the 
use of Drugs. By Joseph F. Edwards, M.D., author of 
‘**How Persons Threatened or Afflicted with Bright's Dis- 
ease Ought to Live.” 16mo. Cloth. 175 cents. 


BRIGHT’S DISEASE. How Persons Theoeone’ or Afflicted 


96 pages. 

The author gives, in a readable manner, those instractions 
in relation to hygiene, clothing, eating, bathing, etc., which, 
when carried out, will prolong the lives of those suffering from 
this disease, and a neglect of which costs ennually many lives. 


DRUGS THAT ENSLAVE. The Opium. Morphine, Chloral 
and Hashisch Habits. By H. H. Kane, M.D., of New York 
City. [llustrated. 12mo. 230pp. $1.50. 

A work of great importance, heetng senate research 
and experience in the study of these habits and giving many 
illustrative facts. 


SLIGHT AILMENTS. Their Nature and Treatment. An In- 


mation, Common Forms of Slight Inflammation, Nervous- 
ness, Wakefulncss, Restlessness, etc. etc. Large 12mo. 
Cloth. Price $1.75... 


WHAT TO DO FIRST IN ACCIDENTS AND POISONING, 
By Charles W. Dulles, M.D. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. 
Price 50 cents. 

Many have seen how invaluable, in the presence of an acci- 
dent, is the man or woman with a cool head, a steady hand, 
and some knowledge of what is best to be done. To have these 
in an emergency one must acquire them before it arises. It is 
with the hope of aiding any who wish to prepare themselves for 
such contingencies that this little volume has been written. 


THE AMERICAN SPECIALIST, a Journal of Medical and 
Surgical Science. $1.50 per year. 


PRESLEY BLAKISTON, Publisher, 


1012 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


*,* New Dees Catalogues of latest publications sent 
free upon application. 





ESTERBROOK’S 


STEHEEL PENS, 


Of Superior and Standard Quality. 


PorutaR NumpBers: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by ali Stationers. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Company, 
as John Street. 


Works: Camden, N. J. NEW YORK. 
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OXFORD BIBLE WAREHOUSE. 











REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 


OXFORD EDITIONS. 





The Revised version of the New Testament will be published in Five Sizes, on the 


47TH Day oF May, +881. 


On account of the exceedingly large demand expected for the 


- STANDARD AND AUTHORIZED EDITIONS 


of this book, the Trade will confer a favor on the Publishers by sending in their orders as early as possible, as 
it is their desire to fill every order on the day of publication. 


Specimen pages of type showing the various sizes to be issued, with prices and discounts, mailed on 
application. 


STYLES, PRICES, ETC. OF THE OXFORD EDITIONS 


OF THE 


REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 


WoWwWPaAREII, Samo. 


gis... acece-ds cosees +e Turkey Morocco, limp, gilt edges 

Cloth, limp- - ‘ Turkey Morocco, circuit, gilt edges 

French Morocco, ‘gilt edges. Midna Joie Levant Morocco, gilt edges, divinity circuit, kid 
Venetian Morocco, gilt edges... f lined, silk sewed 


BREVIER, 1Smo. 


Cloth, limp, red edges Levant Morocco, gilt edges, divinity circuit, kid 
French Morocco, gilt edges ..........--..-.-- lined, silk sewed 
Turkey Morocco, gilt edges 





Lowe PRIMER, Svo. 
$1 00 | Turkey Morocco, circuit, gilt edges 
Venetian Morocco, gilt edges 1 80 | Levant Morocco, gilt edges, divinity circuit, kid 
Turkey Morocco, gilt edges 3 25 | lined, silk sewed 
PICA. Demy Svo. 
Cloth, bevelled boards, red edges Levant Morocco, gilt edges, divinity circuit, kid 
Turkey Morocco, gilt edges ............---.-- lined, silk sewed 
PICA, Royal Swvo. 

Cloth, bevelled boards, red edges Levant Morocco, divinity circuit, kid lined, silk 
Turkey Morocco, gilt edges........ .-...--- 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker Street, New York. — 


Ealered at the Post Office ai Chicago as Second-Class matter. 








